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The Washington Situation. 


The situation in the federal capital is by no 
means as gratifying as the friends of the schools 
had hoped it would be under the new régime. The 
enemies of the progress which the reorganization 
of the schools seemed to promise, were determined 
from the start to discredit the work of the new 
School Board and of whatever superintendent it 
might choose to elect. Dr. Chancellor’s election 
was the first mark at which the attacks of the 
disgruntled were fired. Printer’s ink was freely 
employed to create dissatisfaction with whatever 
new policy might be inaugurated. The leaders 
of one organization, controlled largely by society 
women whose influence ought to be enlisted only 
in what is sweet and lovely, descended so low as to 
lend the endorsement of their association’s name to 
a scurrilous attack upon both the new Board and 
the Superintendent of Schools. By some sort of 
unrighteous manipulation the New York Evening 
Post was induced to give space to an article pur- 
porting to give a fair presentation of educational 
conditions at the capital, but in reality representing 
the feelings of an embittered clique. The good 
name of the Post and the reputation it has for 
fairness and carefulness was secured as a cloak for 
accusations which were largely woven of perversions 
of facts and of downright falsity. 

The situation at Washington is critical. The 
friends of education thruout the United States 
had been hoping that saneness and disinterested 
co-operation of the good people of the District 
with the new superintendent would soon make the 
city’s school system the model that it should be 
to the whole country. Instead of that, we must 
experience the painful spectacle of seeing selfish 
interests, personal grievances, and unworthy ambi- 
tions put their unholy hands to the wheel. 

There may be good and sufficient reason for 
withholding from the present Board of Education 
the trust which it ought to be accorded in order to 
accomplish good. It certainly has made a number 
of unwise moves, and in some instances has laid 
itself open to the charge of having been influenced 
by motives other than those making for the welfare 
of the children. The handling of the appointment 
of teachers for the colored schools has been specially 
unfortunate, to say the least. 

Those of us who have no axes to grind, and are 
interested merely in the educational development 
of the Washington schools, are not particularly 
interested in proving the Board’s enemies right or 
wrong. But we must know where the Board 
stands. Its attitude is essential. If it is not gov- 
erned by the spirit that strives for civic right- 
eousness, it is not fit to have charge of the schools. 
Thus far there is no evidence that this spirit is 
lacking, neither is there any proof that it is in 
control of the situation. We are waiting for 
explanations. 

Meanwhile those who are dissatisfied with the 


actions of the Board should be careful not to include . 


the Superintendent in the sweep of their wrath. 
He is not to be classed with the Board. He is a 
separate personality. Dr. Chancellor has proved 
himself under very trying circumstances to be a 
man who clings to his ideals. The thoughts that 
govern him in education all have to do with the 
promotion of the welfare of. the young. 


Higher Professional Training. 


The New York University School of Pedagogy 
is developing into a splendid model of what a 
professional college of its character should be. 
There is nothing like it to be found either in this 
country or in England. It deals with those who 
have in addition to an elemental professional 
preparation a good, practical school experience 
behind them. Directly it treats its work from the 
highest point of theory. Its observatory and 
clinic is the vast metropolitan district with an 
infinite variety of schools and educational condi- 
tions. A most important new departure this year 
is the course in the education of the feeble-minded. 
It covers thirty hours, and students will receive 
credit for it toward their degrees. A strong corps 
of experts has been secured for the lectures. Thirty- 
five students, a considerable number of whom are 
principals and supervisors of schools, have already 
registered, to familiarize themselves with the prob- 
lem. A more detailed notice of this significant 
development in the post-graduate study of pro- 
fessional teachers will be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next week. 

BPN 


City Normal College of New York. 


The Normal College of the City of New York is 
still without a president. There is no indication 
that the trustees are making any extended search 
to find the right man. Perhaps it makes little 
difference whether they do or not. The fact is 
that they are not at all competent to handle the 
college situation. Instead of feeling deeply con- 
cerned about the prosperity of the college, they 
treat their charge as a mere committee matter of 
the general city Board of Education. If one indi 
vidual trustee ever realized the significance of his 
— trustee responsibility he is yet to be heard 
rom. 

The trouble is with the organization. The 
trustees are not, like those of every other college, 
chosen for their peculiar interest in the institution 
and their peculiar fitness to protect and advance its 
welfare. They are appointed to serve on the 
general school board. The primary consideration 
rightly governing their appointment is that they 
are public-spirited citizens who have at heart the 
proper development of the elementary schools. 
The high school responsibility, which is of compara- 
tively recent origin, is more or less efficiently met. 
Beyond that the feelings of obligation rarely rise. 
This does not at all suggest lack of ability on the 
part of school commissioners to meet a situation. 
The point is, that a college trusteeship implies a 
degree of expertness and preoccupation for the 
institution with which it is identified. In other 
words, an ideal college trustee would make a very 
poor general school commissioner. The trouble is 
with the organization. 

The New York City Board of Education is prac- 
tically dominated by Superintendent Maxwell, 
tho to judge from the fights and irritations strewn 
in his way, the commissioners are not willing to 
yield up, every traditional prerogative. In the 
Normal College matter, at any rate, Dr. Maxwell’s 
prejudices have completely captured the Board, 
including those members who are supposed to be 
loyal defenders of the College because of their 
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trusteeship. His unwarranted attacks have created 
the impression that the institution is not living up 
to its opportunities,—yes, that it fails to meet even 
the most elementary demands expected of an insti- 
tution of the kind. How any good work can be 
expected of an institution which meets with nothing 
but discouragement from those who should hold 
out a helping hand is a question which the 
Superintendent and his Board may well ponder. 

Yet in spite of all the prevailing lack of sympathy 
and the experience of even positive hostility, the 
institution has done, and is doing, immeasurable 
good for the education of the city. The faculty 
is composed of devoted teachers, several of them of 
unusual efficiency. Dr. Hunter’s wonderful per- 
sonality built up a great institution, and the present 
duty is to see that still greater progress shall be 
made. Bickering and official shabbiness will not 
lead to such a result. The faculty must have 
sympathetic support. 

Dr. Maxwell’s judgment regarding the college is 
of no consequence whatever. He knows nothing 
at first hand of the inner workings of the school. 
His bias is no doubt fed by his unmistakable par- 
tiality for Columbia University. His friendship 
for Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has on several occa- 
sions swerved him from the path of strict justice. 
His criticisms of the Normal College are patently 
influenced by reasons other than thoro investiga- 
tion of conditions. He has never visited the Nor- 
mal College. As a matter of fact, the latter insti- 
tution works under many disadvantages. The 
classes are far too large for the sort of work the 
college is supposed to do. Not one of the high 
schools of the city is so unfairly treated. The 
teachers are most unreasonably hampered, and yet 
they do excellent work—work that would put to 
shame many colleges whose certificates Dr. Max- 
well accepts without question. 

If the City Superintendent had not been encum- 
bered with very natural receptivity for Butler 
influences, he might have become the most ardent 
champion of the College. The very ideas of disci- 
pline, scholarship, thoroness, and a predominance 
of the humanistic elements for which the institu- 
tion labors, are those to which he is by education 
and nature inclined. He would have interested 
himself in Dr. Hunter’s efforts, and by tactful culti- 
vation of the friendship of the College’s president, 
could have acquired a constructive influence in the 
fuller development of its educational opportunities. 
He himself would make an ideal president if 
Columbia were located in some other town. 

There is no reason why the Normal College should 
be treated differently from its sister institution— 
or rather its brother institution—the City College. 
The latter has its own separate Board of Trustees, 
composed of men who take pride in their responsi- 
bilities. It is better favored in every respect. Yet 
the only visible difference between the two institu- 
tions is that one deals with young women, the other 
with young men. The careful study of the manner 
in which City College affairs are handled should 
yield all the enlightenment necessary for a recon- 
struction of the Board of Education’s attitude 
toward the Normal College. It would also supply 
some timely suggestions as to ways for conducting 
the election of a suitable president. The same con- 
siderations that determined the choice of President 
Finley should be in control, with increased urgency. 
An educator of national prominence should be 
chosen; concerning whose qualifications not the 
scintilla of a doubt can be raised in academic circles. 
It is essential that he should not have been a parti- 
san in the undignified quarrel between the College 
and the City Superintendent. A broad outlook 
resulting from intimate acquaintance with modern 
academic conditions can also reasonably be expected 
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of one who is to be at the head. A forceful per- 
sonality is needed, which can command the respect 
of the citizens, and whose scholarship and endeavor 
are unequivocally in the service of humanity, one 
who labors for ideals rather than for the sort and 
number of positions which may be open to graduates 
on the day following commencement. 

One word regarding the possibility of the consoli- 
dation of the City College with the Normal College. 
This matter seems to be quite seriously considered 
in some quarters. The reasons for the tendency in 
this direction are again traceable to the absence of 
an institutional spirit among the Normal College 
Trustees. If conditions were as they should be, 
the possibility of consolidation would not be long 
entertained by any one connected with the city 
system. 

Combination and consolidation have a very 
tempting sound just now, but while in commercial 
and industrial life they may have produced desired 
results, they are not applicable to education. The 
more advanced, the more specialized education 
becomes. Specialization is called for, more par- 
ticularly for girls. A grievous error of judgment is 
responsible for the attempts at equalization of edu- 
cational procedure with regard to both sexes. Tra- 
dition having been established chiefly by the needs 
of the masculine element of creation, the education 
of girls has in no small measure suffered. If the 
City College and the Normal College should be com- 
bined it would mean simply that the efficiency of 
the latter institution would be considerably reduced. 
Young women are as much entitled to a liberal edu- 
cation, suiting their idiosyncrasies, as are their 
brothers. Furthermore, the large demand there is 
for women teachers imposes the duty of affording 
special training to those students who desire to enter 
the school service of the city. Everything is in 
favor of two separate institutions. 

The suggestion that the preparatory school be 
abolished is also an unwise one. The high schools 
allow of too wide a range of electives to be suitable 
as feeders of the city colleges. The Normal College 
especially, having specific objects in view, must be 
in a position to establish rigorous entrance require- 
ments which logically demand a preparatory school 
such as now exists. This aed should be under 
the direct control of the president of the College, 
and not under the administration of the City Super- 
intendent. 

The whole contention turns about one point. The 
Normal College must be accorded the same privileges 
that are enjoyed by the City College. To this end 
a separate Board of Trustees is a prime necessity. 
This Board, if rightly constituted, will elect a presi- 
dent big enough to develop the institution along the 
line of its best traditions. Those who have to do 
chiefly with the elementary school should keep their 
hands off. Their duties are exacting enough without 
a feeling of tag-end responsibility for the Normal 
College. Above all things, the College faculty should 
be accorded the encouragement it deserves and 
which it is as much in need of as are other human 
beings who conscientiously spend their best strength 
in their work. 

Dr. Maxwell has done a wonderful work for the 
elementary and secondary schools of New York 
City. He is without doubt the most forceful school 
administrator in the United States. He falls just 
short of being one of the greatest school men of the 
age because he has not always and uniformly given 
evidence of that breadth of sympathy that is called 
heart. A little heartiness added to his dealings with 
his associates, with teachers and people generally 
who are laboring for the betterment of education, 
would make him a greater man, and, I daresay, a 
happier one. Will he rise to the opportunity in the 
disposition of the Normal College problem? 
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The Situation at Washington, D. C. 


By EpITH C. WESTCOTT, Principal of the Western 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


What Dr. William E. Chancellor, the newly elected 
superintendent of schools, will do for public educa- 
tion in Washington, is a matter of more than local 
interest. 

That the schools of the Capital City belong to 
the nation as well, and that they should be models 
to which visitors from every other city of America 
and of Europe may come for the study either of 
their administrative, or their educational features, 
is fully appreciated by Dr. Chancellor, who, during 
his less than three months’ tenure of office as super- 
intendent, has more than once publicly announced 
his desire and intention to make them such. 

Dr. Chancellor has already sensed what he believes 
to be a fundamental weakness in the school system 
of Washington, and with characteristic energy has 
set to work to remedy it. This is about the way 
he would state the case: On the administrative side 
the Washington schools are not up to standard. 
The plan of housing the schools in small eight and 
ten-room buildings has prevented appointment, 
for direct supervision, of the Building Principal; 
the teacher, who, without class-room charge, has 
direct supervision of all the teaching in the building, 
of say twenty to thirty class-rooms. The duties 
of the Supervising Principals, who in the Washing- 
ton system have charge of all of the schools of a 
group of buildings, have been largely administrative. 
There is, then, a large field of professional work 
which is not covered by the old system, and which 
under a closer scheme of organization, would be 
eared for. The proposition is, therefore, to gather 
the schools into larger buildings, appointing as 
supervising principal the building principal, a 
teacher without class-room charge, but trained and 
experienced in the handling of all the grades of 
work in that building, under whose careful super- 
vision the work of every class may be brought up 
to a uniformly high standard. This scheme of 
organization is not so remote a possibility as it 
would seem, on first reading. At the last session 
of Congress, a committee was appointed by that 
body to condemn certain undesirable school sites 
and buildings in Washington, and report a plan 
for consolidating the schools on a more modern 
and economic basis. This committee consists of 
the Engineer Commissioner, the Supervising Archi- 
tect for the United States Treasury, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools. The committee has 
already had at least one meeting, so that it looks 
as if the realization of Dr. Chancellor’s ideal for 
school organization were only a matter of time. 

On a second point Dr. Chancellor is decided. The 
salary schedule in Washington is entirely inade- 
quate. After a persistent effort, covering a period 
of several years, in which the teachers, public press, 
Board of Trade, clubs, and citizens’ associations, 
clergy, and public spirited people generally, took 
an active part, the fifty-ninth Congress passed 
remedial legislation, very materially improving the 
condition of teachers’ salaries. However, under 
the old system, or lack of system, various injustices 
had crept in. Two teachers doing the same work, 
under the same conditions, might receive salaries 
varying three hundred or four hundred dollars. 
When the new salary schedule was framed, its pro- 
motions were all based upon the existing salaries, 
so that we now find one principal of a twelve-room 
building receiving three hundred dollars more than 
another principal of a twelve-room building, one 
director of an important department of high school 
work receiving, under the new bill, an increase of 
thirty dollars a year, while another, no less impor- 
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tant, but certainly no more important director, 
receives an increase of seven hundred dollars. 
Many other examples quite as extreme in character, 
might be quoted to show how the new scheme of 
salaries perpetuates and even exaggerates existing 
injustices. 

You will immediately ask why a bill containing 
such unjust provisions was ever allowed to pass. 
The answer is simple enough: If every teacher had 
pressed his individual claim there would have been 
no hope for the passage of the bill making general 
increases in salaries. The larger spirit of desire 
for the general good held back from urging their 
personal claims those teachers whose cases presented 
the greatest injustices. 

That Dr. Chancellor considers the salary scheme 
inadequate, and that he will urge upon Congress 
the necessity for larger appropriations, is a welcome 
message to every teacher in Washington. ‘‘ You 
say you have won the fight on the salary question. 
I say you have only taken the first outpost,” said 
Dr. Chancellor to me only a few days since. 

As witness of the integrity of his desire to increase 
the teachers’ salaries, we have the fact that in less 
than two months from the date of his assuming 
the*superintendency, he submit to the District 
Commissioners, thru the Board of Education, a 
budget demanding one hundred thousand dollars 
increase for teachers’ salaries alone. I submit a 
cutting from the Evening Star of October 6, in which 
Dr. Chancellor’s stand on the matter of appropria- 
tions is quoted: 

The largest increase in school estimates is that for new 
buildings. This year’s figures for buildings and grounds are 
but $386,358, while Dr. Chancellor’s estimated need for the 
new year is $1,332,973. 

The next greatest increase is in teachers’ salaries, more 
than $100,000 being added to last year’s appropriation. 
The estimate for Supt. Chancellor’s salary is $5,000. 

Some talk of possible reductions in the estimates was 
going on among the members, when Dr. Chancellor said he 
had asked less in proportion than the City of New York. 
He pointed out that the rate of school expenditures to the 
total expenditures of the District was but 22 and a fraction 
per cent. of the whole, less than is expended in more than 
one hundred of the leading cities of the country. 


NEED TO BE MADE TENDER. 


“‘T think it is time that these people who have to do with 
school appropriations and who are so callous should be made 
a little tender,” he said. ‘‘New York City has three times 
the school facilities, in proportion to population, that Wash- 
ington has. The facilities in the District schools are really 
miserable. There are not two sides to this argument, and 
I think we should tell Congress how the schools of the District 
are being neglected, when we compare its appropriations 
with that of other cities.” 


Of course we must not lose sight of the fact that 
former superintendents have gone up to Congress 
year after year with demands for increased appro- 
priations for the schools, and have only in part 
succeeded, but there is something very reassuring 
in Dr. Chancellor’s announcement of his determi- 
nation to make a fight for increased appropriations, 
coming as it does at the very opening of his admin- 
istration, and at the time when both the teachers 
and members of Congress are congratulating them- 
selves on having accomplished so much in the 
passage of the School Bill. The magnificent record 
made by Dr. Chancellor in Paterson, N. J., where 
he succeeded in securing an average increase of 
fifty per cent. in salaries, and in individual cases, 
as high as seventy per cent. increase, makes us very 
hopeful of his success, even with so uncertain a 
body as Congress. Aside from his past record, Dr. 
Chancellor possesses qualifications which argue 
strongly for his success. He has, in the first place, 
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a very definite ideal of what the schools should be, 
and of what is needed in the way of salaries and 
equipment for the realization of this ideal. Add to 
this a perfect fearlessness in stating the proposition, 
an ability to defend it at every point with the 
invincible arguments of the expert, and, finally, a 
very winning personality, and you have the combi- 
nation which the teachers of Washington hope, and 
confidently expect, will be immediately effective 
in their behalf. 

With increased appropriation for teachers’ sala- 
ries will come, inevitably, a long train of results 
immediately and directly beneficial to the school 
system. Increased opportunities for study and 
travel will make our best teachers, fine as they are, 
more valuable to the schools. The attraction of 
adequate compensation will bring to Washington 
good teachers from other cities, so that we shall be 
reinforced both from without and from within. 

There has hardly been time for Dr. Chancellor to 
announce an educational policy. So far he has 
seemed to accept in good faith all that he has found 
here. One radical change was made when the 
Board of Education, at a recent meeting, on Dr. 
Chancellor’s reeommendation, abolished competitive 
examinations for admission to the Normal Schools. 
This step is important, as it directly affects the 
source of supply of our teachers of lower grade 
classes. It is also important as unifying the system 
of schools by making the high school diploma the 
qualification for entrance to the training school for 
teachers. 

The position of the Superintendent of Schools is a 
pretty difficult one in most American cities. I 
might say, in passing, that such books as Dr. 
Chancellor’s ‘‘Our Schools, Their Administration 
and Supervision,” if carefully read by the general 
public, as well as by teachers, will pave the way 
for a bettering of the conditions under which the 
city superintendent must do his work. 

Washington, while by no means an easy post, 
presents, we believe, no more serious problems than 
do other large cities. The teachers are enthusiastic 
and progressive. They will follow the lead of the 
new superintendent, executing his wishes with 
intelligence and in the spirit of professional loyalty. 


eee 
English Reading in School and Out. 


By SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


Miss Esther Louise Camp’s article in the Evening 
Post of September 15, entitled ‘‘Harm of Vapid 
Reading,” and criticising methods of teaching the 
English language and literature, is the truest and 
best thing on the subject that I’ve seen for years. 
From its first sentence, which reads: ‘‘The study 
of English in secondary schools seems as mysterious 
to the average parent as it is heartrending to the 
real teacher,” to its close with an allusion to the 
‘real, great’’ people of literature “‘whose compan- 
ionship will bring pleasure when the mushroom 
writers of to-day are withered in the bright sunlight 
of true fame,” there is no statement, it seems to me, 
that it would not profit the parent and teacher to 
read and think over. Addressed to both layman 
and professional, is offers help for both. May one 
teacher’s experience give a word of special endorse- 
ment to two or three of the points? 

First, the use of the expression ‘‘this most vital 
subject,” applied to English: language and _litera- 
ture, is wisdom, and I feel sure that with the writer 
of the phrase it was no light utterance. Second: 
‘The cultured man tries to put into his child’s mind 
a little real love for literature, and utterly condemns 
the current system of teaching English.” Let us 
professionals try to realize that fully. 
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Third: ‘The less book-cultured man, whose 
library does not contain a set of Shakespeare or Scott, 
but has Marie Corelli or Conan Doyle”... I have 
heard a teacher of English language and literature 
in a New York private school tell of going on month 
after month with a large class of well-to-do girls 
who must not be asked to spend a quarter-dollar 
on a book, and most of whom had at home no Haw- 
thorne, no Longfellow, no Tennyson, etc. Finally, 
when Shakspeare was wanted, and wanting, the lady 
teacher’s temper turned: “I must ask you,” she 
blazed, “‘to spend at once as much as fifty cents on 
a Shakspeare.” 

Fourth: “The technical study of English gram- 
mar in five cases out of ten is absolutely useless, and 
in the other five positively injurious.” I know it— 
and why shouldn’t I?—for I was entrusted with the 
teaching of that subject to various classes, from as 
many as ten text-books, my very first year out of 
college, and I had never studied a page of it. Haven’t 
I, and such as I, played a large part in making it 
injurious? 

Fifth: Every word of Miss Camp’s as to the best 
reading for a girl until she is thirteen; e.g., teach 
her ‘‘to read a book twice, even thrice,’”’ and “‘ Keep 
her away from diluted and rose-colored science in 
story form, and annotated and expurgated Shaks- 
peare.”” Amply proved have been the results as 
stated. And yet the girl may afterward be made 
as miserable over ‘‘ Burke’s weighty argument”’ as 
was recently a clever boy of fifteen, a willing reader 
of good things, who expressed as much as possible 
of his disgust over classwork with it. ‘Why, Don, 
I should think you could get enjoyment out of that,”’ 
somebody said; and he answered, ‘‘It goes all right 
when I read it at home, but I don’t like to hear it 
all chewed up in class.” The teacher was near ruin- 
ing for him and his classmates ‘“‘one of the noblest 
masterpieces in the literature of civil and political 
wisdom,” as John Morley, in the Critic, last Febru- 
ary, called ‘“Burke’s three performances on the 
American War”; stating that for years he had 
been saying in print and out of it that they were 
“the most perfect manual in literature for the study 
of great affairs, whether for the purpose of knowledge 
or action.” 

Sixth, last: The regret expressed that women, 
college graduates, have usually ‘‘no knowledge of 
Byron except as he appeared in the romance; un- 
read the most glowing bursts of patriotism, unknown 
those unrivaled descriptions of sea and mountain.” 
In Mr. Morley’s above-mentioned Critic article; 
this may be recalled: ‘I will say something which 
may perhaps bring upon me a storm of criticism 
from some of my friends. If I were asked upon 
what poet should a reader begin, I should say Byron. 
He was not the greatest of poets, but he had daring, 
energy, and the historic sense, with loathing for 
cant in all its forms.” 

Let me add this further word from Mr. Morley: 
‘‘Literature is one of the instruments and one of the 
most powerful instruments for forming character. 
[But] Literature does not end with the knowledge 
of forms, with inventories, of books and authors, 
with finding the key to rhythm, with the varying 
measure of the stanza,” etc. 





Fault-finding draws more wrinkles in the face 
than good-finding. In the schcol-room the tempta- 
tions to wrinkle the brows are particularly frequent, 
especially if the teacher habitually looks at his 
work from the wrong point of view. His real 
opportunity is not infrequently neglected. His true 
mission is to search for the best to be found in the 
pupil, to develop that and make it efficient to pro- 
duce new good in order that a fine character may 
result and the social usefulness of the individual 


be increased. 
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Pupil Self-Government and Training for Good Citizenship. 
By JOHN T. Ray, Chicago. 


The system of pupil self-government devised by 
the writer and used successfully in the John Crerar 
grammar school of Chicago for the last ten years 
has recently provoked renewed inquiry as to its 
plan and practical workings because of its having 
been recommended, after careful personal investi- 
gation, over all other plans as the basis for such 
work for the schools of Greater New York, by a 
special committee of assistant superintendents of 
that city. It is all the more complimentary to the 
merits of the plan when it is stated that its author 
was entirely unaware that this or any other plan 
for the better training of pupils was being con- 
sidered. The committee went to Syracuse, N. Y., 
and other cities, where the plan has been in use in 
several large schools for some years, and studied 
its practical workings and inquired into the more 
important side of the question, the effect upon the 
character and habits of the pupils in training them 
for future good citizenship. 

There are abroad so many erroneous ideas as to 
the purpose and the practical working of this plan 
in particular, that its author feels provoked to 
explain more fully both the plan,"its purpose, and 
the practical results as shown in the Crerar school 
and in the hundreds of other schools in the United 
States where it has been introduced. 

In this and subsequent papers I will try to make 
clear the underlying principles and 'give a few prac- 
tical suggestions that may help those who are study- 
ing this or any other plan with an honest desire to 
improve the'jmethods of pupil government as it 
bears upon the training of pupils for better citi- 
zenship. 

In the first place, it is not intended (and no sys- 
tem should be so intended), to turn the govern- 
ment and management of the school over to the 
pupils, and let them ruin it. 

Still farther is it aside from the purpose of the 
plan to devise a means by which teachers or super- 
intendents may throw off responsibility and care 
in the management of the school and load it upon 
the pupils. The whole purpose of this or any other 
plan should be for the development and better 
training of the individual pupil in those habits and 
ideas that will the better fit him for success in life, 
personally, and make him, as a social and political 
factor in the adult community life that is before 
him, hold to those ideas, habits, and principles that 
go to make him a valuable citizen of the nation, 
aside from his personal success in a business or pro- 
fessional way. If it results, as it has in the Crerar 
and many other schools, in becoming a great aid in 
relieving teachers from the drudgery of roll duties 
and the slavish wearing work of keeping within con- 
ventional bounds the conduct of the pupils, so 
much the more is it to be commended. The teach- 
er’s energies should be conserved for the higher pur- 
poses of literary teaching, and the development of 
the child’s moral and social being. The teacher 
who does not feel that he is but changing his 
labors from that of a policeman, keeping order and 
punishing offenders, to that of a wise, tactful coun- 
cillor who must constantly show the child his social, 
civil, and moral duty, should never attempt this or 
any other plan of pupil self-government. He has 
missed his calling and should leave the education 
of children in our schools to other hands. 

We often hear it said by students of sociology, 
that we should put forth our energies to bring about 
conditions that would prevent crime, rather than 
to put forth laws and to provide institutions for 
reforming or restricting criminals. So with our 


school government, it should devise ways to make 
rules and good conduct self-enforcing, that is pupil- 
enforcing, rather than to rule them from without by 
the authority vested in the teacher as a police 
officer. The obedience to law or rules should come 
from within the pupil, not from some force (the 
teacher) from without. 

Children can be taught to respect the public 
opinion of the school community as in adult life 
public opinion, actively expressed, will to all be a 
most potent governing influence. The duty of the 
teacher is to mold, control, and if necessary, make 
in his school this force of active public opinion the 
factor to govern the general conduct of the indi- 
viduals. 

Blackstone says, “It is the normal condition of 
the human mind to tell the truth.” He might 
have added with equal truth that it is the normal 
desire of every human being to do what is right. It 
is our business to show the pupil what is right in 
the social and moral life. It is our duty to organize 
those forces for right moral and civic conduct in 
our schools so they will be the dominating ones in 
the school community. We have never syste- 
matically done this. We moralize in the abstract 
on these things, but the concrete act of organizing 
these forces for right that are dormant in the vast 
majority of the children in any school-room or school 
system, we leave to mere chance. My plea is for 
systematic organization of the pupils of the school 
as a whole, and by the labor “‘of all, by all, for all.” 
Give the greatest of individual liberty consistent 
with the common rights and welfare of all. 

The power and force of systematic organization 
of masses of individuals guided and directed by a 
supervising mind will ever be able to make itself 
felt and be effective against great odds, if the opposi- 
tion is unorganized or poorly organized. It was 
true in days of old when the Greek phalanx with- 
stood, and finally overpowered, the Persian hords. 
It is true to-day, and shown more graphically than 
ever, inpolitical organizations that bring success to 
parties not always because of merit but because 
the opposition is unorganized. In the business 
world it is the same. Success is governed largely 
by the degree of systematic organization. So in 
the school. If the teacher proceeds to organize 
the forces for right conduct and respect for rules 
and moral obligations that can always be found in 
a majority of the pupils in every school, their wishes 
and desires will diminish disorder and only few 
individuals will dare to disregard this organized pub- 
lic opinion of the school. The teacher’s duty is to 
train the individuals of this organized force for 
right conduct in how they can make themselves 
felt, how thru the proper backing of those whom 
they (the pupils) put in authority—the rights of 
all will be respected and the common good of all 
served—not because the teacher wishes it, but be- 
cause this is best for every pupil. : 

The ‘Citizen and Tribune Plan” of pupil self- 
government is founded on three guiding principles, 
about which success revolves. Briefly stated, they 
are as follows: 

First: The individual pupils are trained to habits 
of personal self-control, without being watched or 
supervised by the teacher. 

Second: The pupil is taught that he should be 
an active force for right conduct in the school— 
not a cipher in their influence for good in the social 
life of the school. ; 

Third: Just enough of the machinery of organi- 
zation by means of Tribunes and Marshals to super- 





340 


vise the general conduct of the school, and bring to 
the teacher when necessary, a knowledge of who it 
is that does not obey the rules or infringes on the 
rights of others or the general welfare of the school. 

The reader will note that no power to legislate 
or make rules for the school is given to the pupils. 
The principal consults with the elected representa- 
tives (the Tribunes), if he thinks it wise, but with 
him and the teachers rest the right to say what is 
to be done. The business of the pupils is to see 
that the rules and requirements for good order and 
conduct are enforced, just as in adult life it will 
be their duty to see that law and order prevail in 
the community. 

Again it will be noted that no penalties for dis- 
obedience are imposed by the pupils—this rests as 
of old with the teacher. The officers (Tribunes 
and Marshals), can only request, admonish, and 
warn the pupils—never coerce or command. They 
are, as the name Tribune implies, simply “protec- 
tors of the rights” of the other pupils. These Tri- 
bunes, elected by the pupils each month, two in 
each room, are the direct representatives of the 
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teachers, entitled to the same respectful considera- 
tion as a teacher when doing their duties. 

I will in another article endeavor to point out to 
teachers how they can thru these Tribunes and citi- 
zens, and the general conduct of the schools, teach 
the habit of self-control, and especially the habit 
of exercising an influence for right conduct in others 
less disposed to try to control their own conduct. 

I wish to say in closing this article that this plan 
is simple and direct enough to be used in the primary 
and elementary grades—and it is in the elementary 
schools from first to eighth grades that the plan 
has met with its greatest success. Indeed, I sug- 
gest that in most schools it is well to begin the plan 
in grades below the fifth. Above all, let no one try 
to launch this plan upon any school till both teachers 
and pupils are prepared for it. Self-government 
must be a growth, whether in a public school or 
among the nations like Cuba and the Philippines. 
Its premature or uncontrolled use before the indi- 
viduals are fully ready to intelligently accept the 
responsibility, will only result in failure. Then 
the school democracy must give way again to the 
school autocracy of the past. 





Some Recent Educational Developments in England. 


II. 


By KATE STEVENS, London, England. 


Character of the 1906 Education Bill. 


The Journal of Education says of the bill, ‘It is 
an honest and courageous attempt to nationalize 
education, to rid it from sacerdotal patronage, and 
at the same time to maintain, in our schools, the 
‘pure religion’ set forth in the Epistle of St. James.” 

Educational Times, ‘‘The bill makes a long stride 
towards a national system of education. Gen- 
erally, it seems to be acknowledged, that Mr. Birrell, 
while following the sense of the country, as indi- 
cated by the general election; has handled the 
question in a broad spirit and a generous temper.” 

Sir Wm. Anson (Mr. Birrell’s predecessor in office) 
said, ‘‘So far as the parents generally are concerned, 
they are decidedly in favor of the continuance of 
such religious instruction as has been given in the 
schools.” 

Of that same instruction the late Archbishop 
Benson said that ‘‘in a very great number of Board 
a there is very good religious teaching in- 

ee Ls 

The late Bishop Westcott (Durham) also spoke 
of his thankfulness for the work done in the Board 
Schools of Durham. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Davidson) writes: 
‘The situation is grave. The loss to our schools 
cannot be compensated by a money payment to the 
owners of the school. The compulsory silencing 
of the thousands of trained, qualified, and devoted 
teachers, who prize the privilege of imparting this 
particular [religious] instruction, calls imperatively 
for our attention.” 

The English Bishops in conference, and also the 
Roman Catholic prelates declare that the bill ,as it at 
present stands, *‘must be met with unhesitating 
opposition.” 

The latter demand ‘‘ Catholic instruction in Catho- 
lic schools for Catholic children.” 

Quoting from ‘‘Layman,” which represents a 
large proportion of the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land, we find that ‘‘while disliking some details, 
it welcomes the measure as a great bill, one emi- 
nently worthy of the best traditions of British 
statesmanship. As a whole, it is a great 
advance upon any of its predecessors, in that it 


does full justice to conflicting claims, and promotes 
equality of treatment between two systems.” 

Archdeacon Sinclair, of London, utters a note of 
warning, “‘What is to be feared is that extreme 
men, on both sides, will become so embittered, that 
the Government may cut the knot, and so have 
nothing but secular education.” 

The Labor party in England has declared itself 
to be strongly in favor of entirely secular education. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain also advocates a purely 
secular system. 

Another word of caution is sounded by Bishop 
Percival of the Church of England, as follows: ‘I 
am convinced that this hostility, stimulated and 
embittered by the fiery declamations of some 
earnest, but short-sighted zealots, and likely to be 
used by politicians for party purposes, can bring 
no benefit to our Church, or to the cause of religious 
education, and it is only too certain to bring serious 
and lasting injury.” 

The Journal of Education further says: ‘‘The 
Church has not adapted itself to modern changes 
of thought, which are only irreligious, when judged 
by the dogmas that have ceased to convince.” 


Solution. 


The problem has been solved in many educational 
areas by the co-operation of the local clergy of all 
denominations framing a common syllabus of re- 
ligious instruction, to be given in the schools under 
their control. 

Hampshire. 


In Hampshire, a county in the south of England, 
we find a good example of this. A special com- 
mitte appointed by the County Council arranged 
such a syllabus of religious instruction. The com- 
mittee consisted of seven persons, viz.: 

The Chairman, who was a member of the County 
Council. 

Two members, representing the Established Church. 

Two non-Conformist members. 

One Roman Catholic priest. 

One woman. 

Of the two classes of school, we find that the 
denominational schools are the most numerous, 
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while the council schools; tho fewer in number; 
have the larger roll of scholars attending them. 

The numbers given are: for council schools, 6,145 
separate school buildings, with a roll of 2,946,511; 
or, in round numbers, three million scholars; while 
the schools of the non-provided class have 14,082 
schools, with a roll of 2,350,176, or roundly, two 
and a half million scholars (being approximately 
a half million less). 

The denominational schools are given as follows: 








Church of England 11, 817— 
Roman Catholic 1,0638— 
Wesleyan 450— 
ews 138— } Roll 
Others, including British 739— | 2,850,176 
Total, 14,082— } 
Council Schools. 
Number of Schools Roll 


, 2,946,511 
Non-Elementary Side of Education Bill (1906). 


Turning now to the non-elementary side of the 
Education Bill we find that it proposes to make the 
Board of Education the controller of educational 
endowments (with certain exceptions, e. g. in the 
case of universities and the great public schools of 
Eton and Winchester), which have existed for 
thirty years or longer. Those of a later date are 
not to be altered, except by the consent of the gov- 
erning body. 

Training Colleges. 

The Board of Education will thus acquire control 
over the Training Colleges or Normal Schools which 
have been founded by religious bodies, and which 
constitute by far the majority in England. (They 
are already computed to receive five-sixths of their 
support from the public funds, but are not under 
public control.) 


Grant for Training Colleges. 


It is also proposed to encourage the building of 
Training Colleges for teachers, by a new Parlia- 
mentary grant of 75 per cent., on account of the in- 
terest and sinking fund—in respect to any loan, 
which shall be obtained by the local authority, 
for the purpose of providing new undenominational 
Training Colleges for Teachers. 


Loans and Schemes. 


The bill extends the powers of the Board of Edu- 
cation in reference to the making and administration 
of schemes; it also extends the period fixed for the 
re-payment of loans for educational purposes, and 
also abolishes the two-penny rate limit for secondary 
education. 

Teachers’ Register. 


Another proposal which is rousing much interest 
and opposition, is the proposal to abolish the 
Teachers’ Register, and, in its place, to benefit the 
teaching profession by direct encouragement of 
training, thru grants from the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The Register has not proved the success it was 
hoped that it would be, and has caused a great deal 
of ill-feeling on the part of the primary teachers 
who were, to the number of 85,000, all automatically 
placed (in virtue of their having been trained at a 
Normal School), on the Register, whether they 
wished or no, in what was termed Column A, and 
no matter what was their university degree or rank, 
they could not change to Column B, which included 
those with university degrees, and many of much 
lower academic standing, who had taught for a 
certain length of time in a secondary school. These 
teachers, if they_wished to be registered; had to 
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apply—send in their credentials; and pay a guinea 
for the privilege of being registered. (This sum 
the bill now proposes to refund). The Register 
was recommended in 1899, established in 1902, and 
has, therefore, been in existence for four years only. 
In Column B, of the 11,000 names registered, only 
10 per cent. are certified as to training, and of these, 
less than 10 per cent. are men. 

There is, in many quarters, a strong feeling against 
the abolition of the Teachers’ Register. It is felt 
to be unwise to lose the benefit gained by the regis- 
tration of secondary teachers in Column B, and the 
impetus given to the training of those teachers in the 
theory and practice of education. It has decidedly 
raised the standard of teaching, and demonstrated 
the value of professional training. One proposal, 
which has the advantage of the approval of all 
classes of teachers—including the 85,000 on Column 
A, is that there should be one Register consisting 
of the name and status of all the teachers registered 
thereon, placed alphabetically, in one column, safe- 
guarded by a high standard of admission, but, at any 
rate, with the prospect (given high academic stand- 
ing plus professional training), of a teacher engaged 
in public elementary school work being admitted 
to the same. This would obviate what was felt 
to be an emphasis on class distinction—which is 
one of the drawbacks to a purely professional spirit 
in English education. 

Another argument is, that there has not yet, in 
the four years‘of its existence, been sufficient time 
to demonstrate the value of the Register, in sup- 
port of which the following facts are given by the 
Educational Times: 

Oxford. 


In Oxford alone the number of men taking a course 
of professional instruction during the academic 
year has increased from a small number to fifty. 


Cambridge. 


At Cambridge since 1902, when the Register was 
established, the number of candidates examined in 
the Theory of Education has steadily risen year by 
year, from 145 to 262. 


Pupil Teachers. 


One of the great changes for good in English edu- 
cation is the gradual raising of the age from thirteen 
to sixteen, at which pupil teachers may commence 
their work. They are required now to have at 
least two continuous years’ instruction at some sec- 
ondary school before they are allowed to teach in the 
schools, and then only for a third of their time; 
during the remainder they are pursuing their aca- 
demic studies. The tendency is more and more 
towards abolishing this class of immature teachers, 
to the advantage of the schools. 





The one thing that will keep the mind in good 
health is growth. Shall we who are laboring for the 
growth of others let our own minds lie fallow? Ex- 
ample is a mightier factor in education than peda- 
gogic, know-how. 





Our boasted pride of contributing as a people 
most liberally to the support of schools has re- 
ceived several rude shocks in recent months, by 
the revelations published by visitors to our shores 
in regard to the salaries of teachers. It has been 
demonstrated that the material reward held out to 
our teachers is not only very inadequate, but does 
not compare well with other civilized countries. 
Let us impress this point upon the civic conscience 
of the people. And while we are about it, let us 
talk about the need of providing for the pensioning 
of the superannuated. 
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A High School Course in College English. III. 
By MaAupD ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 
THIRD YEAR—FIRST TERM. 
1906-1911. 
(Continued from Tur Scuoon Journat, October 20, page 323.) 
Text-book Work. Reading. Topics for Special Study. 
54. Review 48 and 49. Conciliation Speech. . Circumstances under which the 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


60 
61 


. EDMUND BURKE. 


The Artificial School of Poe- 
try. 


English Literature. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


Review 48, 49, 50, 14. 


. Review 1. 
. EDGAR ALLAN POE. 





The Queen Anne Period in| 


Rape of the Lock. 
(Mock-Heroic Poem.) 


| The Vicar of Wakefield. 
(A Novel.) 


Poe’s Poems. 
(Lyric Poetry.) 





wn Ot Co DD — 





Speech was Delivered. 


. Abstract of the Speech. 

. The Speech as a Type of Oratory 
. Its Excellences and Defects. 

. Historical Allusions. 


. The Heroic Couplet. 
. The Mock-Heroic in Poetry. 
. Literary Criticism of Rape of 


the Lock. 


. The Vicar of Wakefield the pro- 


totype of the “‘ Domestic type” 
in Fiction. 


. Character Study. 
. Weakness of the Plot Develop- 


ment. 


. Goldsmith’s Epigrams. 
. Literary Merits and Defects of 


The Vicar of Wakefield. 


. Place of The Vicar of Wakefield 


in Literature. 


. Peculiarities of Poe’s Poetry. 
. Literary Criticism. 
. Study of the Diction and Versi- 


fication of the Poems. 


. Contrast between Poe’s Poetry 


and that of His Contemporaries 


. Poe’s Poems and the Lyrics of 


Milton Compared. 





THIRD YEAR—SECOND TERM. 





Text-book Work. 


Reading. 


Topics for Special Study. 





62 


63 
64 


65 
66 


. Review 9, 10, 11. 


. Review 6. 
. T. B. MACAULAY. 


. Review 10. 
. EDMUND SPENSER. 


Henry V. 
(Drama.) 


Life of Johnson. 
(Essay.) 


| Faerie Queene—Book I. 
(Allegorical Poem.) 


SOF (JS) i) lao 


—_ 





Co dO 


. Shakespeare’s Historical Plays 


an Epitome of English History. 


. Classification of Shakespeare’s 


Dramas. 


. Speeches in Henry V.—A Les- 


son in Patriotism. 


. Character Drawing in Henry V. 
. Literary Criticism. 
. Henry V. Compared as to Treat- 


ment with Julius Caesar. 


. Characteristics of the Biograph- 


ical Essay. 


. Macaulay’s Estimateof Johnson. 
. Literary Merits of the Lije of 


Johnson. 


. The Allegory. 
. Plan of the Faerie Queene. 
. Allegorical Interpretation of the 


Faerie Queene. 


. Place of the Faerie Queene in 


Literature. 


. Literary Criticism. 
. Spenser’s Vocabulary. 
. Faerie Queen and Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress Compared as Allegories. 
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Text-book Work. Reading. Topics for Special Study. 














67. Review 1 and 38. 
68. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Franklin’s Autobiography . 


1. Place of the Autobiography in 
Literature. 

2. Its Literary Merits. 

3. Historical Period Covered by 


the Autobiography. 
69. Review 29 and 14. | Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 1 . Place of the Short Story in Lit- 
70. The Three Great English Nov- | Silas Marner. erature. 
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Holidays in Shakespeare’s Time. 


By EMILy C. WEBBER, California. 


During the time of Elizabeth and her immediate 
successors, the hours of labor were long, but holidays 
were frequent and joyously welcomed,—among 
them Eastertide, May Day, Whitsuntide, Michael- 
mas, and Yuletide, gladdest and merriest of all. 
England was then far more wildly beautiful than 
now, without factory smoke and coal grime,—the 
wildflowers more abundant, the forests denser. 
And in all the fair, green land there was no fairer, 
greener spot than this part of leafy Warwickshire, 
the site of Stratford upon the Avon. The woods 
and meadows were all about, and on many a festival 
day the village folk used to go out to gather leafy 
boughs and fragrant blossoms. 

During the youth of Shakespeare it was still the 
custom to rise early on Easter morning and go 
abroad to watch the glad sunrise, symbolic of the 
risen hope for mankind. Perhaps such an occasion 
was in the poet’s mind when he wrote— 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund Day, 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

May Day brought still gladder times in the woods. 
From out the Forest of Arden they used to bring 
the May-pole, so tall that the oxen could drag it 
but slowly. But they seemed to enjoy their task, 
and the garlands of flowers they wore in honor of 
the day. Gathered about the verdant boughs and 
the bright blossoms gambolled the pipers and 
dancers, the youths in green tunics and the maidens 
in kirtles of blue. 

All day long continued the games and sports, 
the merry Morris in which the dancers represented 
Robin Hood and his band, and the other May-pole 
festivities. Perhaps the early-rising morn might see 
the villagers still gathered upon the green. 

After May Day, bright anticipations gathered 
about Whitsuntide, the week succeeding the Seventh 
Sunday after Easter, with its acting of plays at the 
Guild Hall, the “‘Whitsun pastorals,” “‘pageants of 
delight.” 

Sheep-shearing was another season of frolic 
along the country side. It came with the warm 
spring days, with the blooming of the crowfoot and 
the elder tree. 

We have little definite knowledge concerning 
Shakespeare’s home life. But as his London 
interests prospered, we know that he purchased 
properties in Stratford. In 1597 he became the 
owner of New Place,the handsomest residence in the 
town, and later improved it and added to the 
grounds about it. Certainly from that time on his 
family must have lived in increasing comfort and 
dignity; and his presence must have been required 


to look after his holdings. Sowe may safely think 
of the poet as sometimes coming down from London 
to oversee the shearing of the sheep on his farm, 
and taking his daughters Susanna and Judith out 
with him to hear the jolly songs and watch the 
tricks of peddlers. And no doubt they all indulged 
in cheese cakes and warden pie, the delicacies of the 
shearers’ feast. Certainly the nature-loving poet 
must have rejoiced in a long summer day in the 
meadows near the smoothly flowing Avon, gathering 
the blossoms of the speedwell and the wild hyan- 
cinth, the pink and white bells of the bindweed, and 
many another fair and fragrant flower. Surely, too, 
he must have sometimes strolled with his daughters 
out in the pleasant, lingering gloaming, or in the 
evening while the moon was ‘‘tipping with silver all 
the fruit tree tops.” 

Another season of gayety was Midsummer’s Eve; 
when the folks kept the vigil of St. John’s Eve with 
ceremonies intended to ward off evil spirits, and 
young and old made merry about bonfires almost the 
whole sweet summer night. No doubt then the 
doors of New Place were hung with green woodland 
branches. Perhaps the Shakespeare daughters 
sought fern seed, which, if gathered that mystic 
night, could render its wearer invisible, so tradition 
said. Let us hope that their father told them the 
charming fairy tales which he made use of in his 
great play, Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,—tales 
which perhaps his gentle mother, Mary Arden, 
told him in his childhood. 

In bounteous October came the Harvest Home 
festival. The farmers liked to crown their last load 
of corn with flowers, and place above it a richly 
decked female figure; somewhat as the Greeks 
might have represented Ceres, patron goddess of 
the earth’s fertility. Thus they brought home the 
harvest with rejoicing, to the music of pipe and 
drum. 

In Elizabethan days even in the households of 
the well-to-do, one would not see a table spread 
with fine, snowy linen, glistening with silver and 
covered with fine china. A coarse cloth, if any, was 
used, no forks, but spoons, perhaps of horn, for 
liquids, and wooden dishes, were usual. Each 
person cut off solid foods in suitable sizes with his 
own knife,—a knife used for other purposes also, 
probably.’ But there was no lack of food; perhaps 
for the Harvest Home feast there would be a great 
roast of beef, flanked by dishes of mutton, veal, and 
bacon. For dessert there was custard, heaping 
dishes of boiled corn, and the tempting frumenty 
(wheat boiled in milk). 
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But then, just as now, the best time in all the year 
was Christmas. As they lay on the feathers, snugly 
tucked under the patchwork quilts, sleepers might 
be awakened Christmas eve by a sweet Christmas 
carol, perhaps this one: 

As Joseph was a-walking, 
' He heard an angel sing, 
This night shall_be born 
Our Heavenly King. 
No doubt the listeners lay attentive until the last 
verse was sung. 
He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in.a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould. 
F The next day would see the cross of Stratford 
all garlanded with the holly, the ivy, and the bay. 
Before night the great Yule log would be brought 
in, so huge that it. sometimes took several men to 
roll it. But the larger the better, for while it burned 
the “‘Lord of Misrule” reigned and merry men filled 
the days and nights with games of Hoodman Blind, 
tricks of magic, dancing, masquing and mumming, 
and tales about goblins and elves. And such 
delicious eatables! No doubt comfets, marmalets 
and marchpane were there, as appetizing as their 
modern equivalents, candies, jellies, and nut con- 
fections are now. 

On the whole, there was much of homely pleasure 
in the old days, and to many it seems truly to have 
been a ‘‘ Merrie England.” 


bed 


Chapman’s Translation of the Iliad. 


Teachers who are this year ushering classes of 
pupils thru the first three books of Homer’s Iliad 
will enjoy having at hand the translation by George 
Chapman, which was started in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL for September 29, and to be continued thru 
various high school numbers of this periodical until 
the translation of the first three books has been 
completed. Pupils will enjoy reading aloud or 
hearing read portions from the translation. Trans- 
lation of the first 117 lines was given last month. 


To this replied the swift-foot god-like son 

Of Thetis, thus: ‘King of us all, in all ambition, 120 

Most covetous of all that breathe, why should the great- 
soul’d Greeks 

Supply thy lost prise out of theirs? 
seeks 

Our common treasury can find; so little it doth guard 

Of what our rac’d towns yielded us; all of which most is 
shar’d, 

And given our soldiers; which again to take into our hands 

Were ignominious and base. Now, then, since God com- 
mands, 

Part with thy most-lov’d prise to him; not any one of us 

Exacts it of thee, yet we all, all loss thou sufferest thus, 

Will treble, quadruple, in gain, when Jupiter bestows 

The sack of well-walled Troy on us; which by his word he 
owes.’ 130 


Nor what thy avarice 


ACHILLES WRATHFUL. 

‘Do not deceive yourself with wit,’ he answer’d, ‘God-like 
man, 

Tho your good name may colour it; ’tis not your swift foot 
can 

Outrun me here; nor shall the gloss, set on it with the God, 

Persuade me to my wrong, wouldst thou maintain in sure 
abode 

Thine own prise, and sleight me of mine? 
our friends, 

As fits in equity my worth, will right me with amends, 

So rest it; otherwise, myself will enter personally 

On thy prise, that of Ithacus, or Ajax, for supply; 

Let him on whom I enter rage. But come, we'll order these 

Hereafter, and in other place. Now puttosacredseas 140 

Our black sail; in it rowers put, in it fit sacrifise; 


Resolve this: if 
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And to these I will make ascend my so much envied prise, 

Bright-cheekt Chryseis. For conduct of all which, we must 
chuse 

A’ chief out of our counsellors. Thy service we must use, 

Idomenéus; Ajax, thine, or thine, wise Ithacus; 

Or thine, thou terriblest of men, thou son of Peleus, 

Which fittest were, that thou mightst see these holy acts 
perform’d 

For which thy cunning zeal so pleads; and he, whose bow 
thus storm’d 

For our offences, may be calm’d.’ Achilles, with a frown, 

Thus answer’d: ‘O thou impudent! of no good but thine 
own 150 

Ever respectfull, but of that with all craft covetous, 

With what heart can a man attempt a service dangerous, 

Or at thy voice be spirited to fly upon a foe, 

Thy mind thus wretched? For myself, I was not injur’d so 

By any Trojan, that my powers should bid them any blows; 

In nothing bear they blame of me; Phthia, whose bosom 
flows 

With corn and people, never felt impair of her increase 

By their invasion; hills enow, and far-resounding seas, 

Pour out their shades and deeps between; but thee, thou 
frontless man, 

We follow, and thy triumphs make with bonfires of our 
bane; 160 

Thine, and thy brother’s, vengeance sought, thou dog’s eyes! 
of this Troy 

By our expos’d lives; whose deserts thou neither dost employ 

With honour nor with care. And now thou threatst to force 
from me 

The fruit of my sweat, which the Greeks gave all; and tho 
it be, 

Compar’d with thy part, then snatcht up, nothing; nor 
ever is 

At any sackt town; but of fight, the fetcher in of this, 

My hands have most share; in whose toils when I have emptied 
me 

Of all my forces, my amends in liberality, 

Tho it be little, I accept, and turn pleas’d to my tent; 

And yet that little thou esteemst too great a continent 

In thy incontinent avarice. For Pythia therefore now 

My course is; since ’tis better far, than here endure that 
thou 

Shouldst be ravishing my right, draw my whole treasure dry, 

And add dishonour.’ 


AGAMEMNON THREATENS. 


He replied: ‘If thy heart serve thee, fly; 
Stay not for my cause; others here will aid and honour me; 
If not, yet Jove I know is sure; that counsellor is he 
That I depend on. As for thee, of all our Jove-kept kings 
Thou art still most my enemy; strifes, battels, bloody 
things, 
Make thy blood feasts still. 
moods build upon, 
Flow in thy nerves, God gave thee it; and so ’tis not thine 


170 


But if strength, that these 


own, 180 
But in his hands still. What then lifts thy pride in this so 
high? 
Home with thy fleet, and Myrmidons; use these there 
empery; 


Command not here. I weigh thee not, nor mean to magnify 

Thy rough-hewn rages, but, instead, I thus far threaten thee: 

Since Phceebus needs will force from me Chryseis, she shall go; 

My ships and friends shall waft her home; but I will imitate 
so 

His pleasure, that mine own shall take, in person, from thy 
tent 

Bright-cheekt Briseis; and so tell thy strength how eminent 

My power is, being compar’d with thine; all other making 
fear 

To vaunt equality with me, or in this proud kind bear 190 

Their beards against me.’ 


MINERVA RESTRAINS ACHILLES. 


Thetis’ son at this stood vext, his heart 
Bristled his bosom, and two ways drew his discursive part; 
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If, from his thigh his sharp sword drawn, he should make 
room about 

Atrides’ person, slaughtering him, or sit his anger out, 

And curb his spirit. While these thoughts striv’d in his 
blood and mind, 

And he his sword drew, down from heaven Athenia stoopt, 
and shin’d 200 

About his temples, being sent by th’ ivory-wristed Queen, 

Saturnia, who out of her heart had ever loving been, 

And carefull for the good of both. She stood behind, and took 

Achilles by the yellow curls, and only gave her look 

To him apparance; not a man of all the rest could see. 

He turning back his eye, amaze strook every faculty; 

Yet straight he knew her by her eyes, so terrible they were, 

Sparkling with ardour, and thus spake: ‘Thou seed of 
Jupiter, 

Why com’st thou? 
empery? 

Then witness with it my revenge, and see that insolence die 

That lives to wrong me.’ She replied: ‘I come from heaven 
to see 

Thy anger settled, if thy soul will use her sovereignty 

In fit reflection. I am sent from Juno, whose affects 

Stand heartily inclin’d to both. Come, give us both respects, 

And cease contention; draw no sword; use words, and such 
as may 210 

Be bitter to his pride, but just; for, trust in what I say, 

A time shall come when, thrice the worth of that he forceth 


To behold his pride, that boasts our 


now, 

He shall propose for recompense of these wrongs; therefore 
throw 

Reins on thy passions, and serve us.’ He answer’d: ‘Tho 
my heart 


Burn in just anger, yet my soul must conquer th’ angry part, 

And yield you conquest. Who subdues his earthly part for 
heaven, 

Heaven to his prayers subdues his wish.’ 
charge was given 

Fit honour; in his silver hilt he held his able hand, 


This said, her 
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And fore’t his broad sword up; and up to heaven did re- 
ascend 

Minerva, who, in Jove’s high roof that bears the rough 
shield, took 

Her place with other deities. She gone, again forsook 

Patience his passion, and no more his silence could confine 

His wrath, that this broad language gave: ‘Thou ever steept 
in wine, 

Dog’s face, with heart but of a hart, that nor in th’ open eye 

Of fight dar’st thrust into a prease, nor with our noblest lie 

In secret ambush! These works seem too full of death for 
thee; 

‘Tis safer far in th’ open host to dare an injury 

To any crosser of thy lust. Thou subject-eating king! 

Base spirits thou governst, or this wrong had been the last 
foul thing {230 

Thou ever author’dst; yet I vow, and by a great oath swear, 

Even by this sceptre, that, as this never again shall bear 

Green leaves or branches, nor increase with any growth his 
size, 

Nor did since first it left the hills, and had his faculties 

And ornaments bereft with iron; which now to other end 

Judges of Greece bear, and their laws, receiv’d from Jove, 
defend; 

(For which my oath to thee is great); so, whensoever need 

Shall burn with thirst of me thy host, no prayers shall ever 
breed 

Affection in me to their aid, tho well-deserv’d woes 

Afflict thee for them, when to death man-slaughtering Hector 
throws 240 

Whole troops of them, and thou torment’st thy vext mind 
with conceit 

Of thy rude rage now, and his wrong that most deserv’d the 


right 

Of all thy army.’ Thus, he threw his scepter gainst the 
ground, 

With golden studs stuck, and took seat. Atrides’ breast was 
drown’d 


In rising choler. 





To Whom Shall We Teach 


Latin and Greek, and How 


Shall We Teach Them? * 


By FRANCIS STORR. 


In the Middle Ages Latin was what Esperanto 
essays to be, the lingua franca, the universal lan- 
guage of the civilized world. With the Renais- 
sance Latin came to be studied, not solely for its 
practical utility as a means of communication, but, 
with Greek, as a key to all, or nearly all, the best 
literature of the world. Our grammar schools were 
Latin schools. The ‘‘ Utopia” was written in Latin; 
Bacon apologizes for writing his ‘‘Essays” in Eng- 
lish; Milton wrote his foreign despatches in Latin; 
Mulcaster is the first English schoolmaster to plead 
that English children should be instructed in their 
native tongue. 

As far as practical utility and literary culture are 
concerned, we may lay it down at starting that, if 
it is a choice between French and Latin, or between 
reading Shakespeare and reading Ovid, we shall 
choose for our pupils the French language and Eng- 
lish literature. Even the foremost champion of 
classics against modern languages frankly acknowl- 
edges that the orthodox defence of classical train- 
ing on the ground of the incomparable beauty of 
the great masterpieces of ancient literature must 
be abandoned. ‘‘When closely questioned, no 
advocate of classics ever professes that this is really 
the object in view with the mass of boys.’’ Those 


From a paper read at a meeting of the members of the 
College of Preceptors of England. 


literary outworks which have served so long to keep 
at bay the invading host of modern studies are 
found, on closer inspection, to resemble a Chinese 
fortification, with cardboard guns and mandarins 
disguised as gunners. The classicists have been 
driven back to their inner lines, and have entrenched 
themselves in what still appears to them the im- 
pregnable fort of discipline. 

‘The one great merit of Latin as a teaching in- 
strument is in its stupendous difficulty.” Such 
are the actual words of Mr. Tarver (“‘Observations 
of a Foster-Parent”), and he prescribes that his 
foster-child shall begin Latin at ten, and for the 
next three years devote to the study five hours a 
day, by the end of which time, if he has been taught 
by a true foster-parent in a select preparatory school 
where the classes are small, he will have been well 
grounded in the rudiments of the language. I 
would call Mr. Tarver’s attention to an observation 
of Bismarck: ‘Russian is quite as difficult as Greek 
and much more useful.” And a corollary of this 
theory is that there are to be no short cuts—no 
‘Latin without tears,” no easy colloquial methods 
which may suit very well courier languages that 
are learned for use, to be spoken and understood, 
such as French and German. ‘The acquisition of 
a language [I again quote Mr. Tarver] is education- 
ally of no importance: what is of importance is 
the process of acquiring it.” The bilingual Welsh- 
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man or the Swiss hotel porter is no more educated 
than the Wilts clod-hopper with his vocabulary of 
two.hundred words. Let me quote as a counterblast 
a dictum of Mr. Bowen, of Harrow, which may be 
found in the same volume as the Sidgwick essay to 
which I shall subsequently refer. After laying 
down as an essential of all teaching that the study 
must be in itself, or must be made to the pupil, 
attractive, he proceeds: ‘‘ Above all the work must 
be easy. Few boys are ever losers from finding their 
task too simple; for they can always aspire to learn- 
ing what is harder; many have had their school 
career ruined by being set to attack what is too 
hard.” Look on this picture and on that, and say 
which of the two is the truer pedagogic. 

In an interesting monograph on ‘‘The Teaching 
of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School,” by 
two professors jin Cornell University, Professor 
Bennett sets down training in English as the first 
and most important reason for studying Latin: 
‘‘First and foremost, I should say that Latin is of 
value because it confers a mastery over the resources 
of one’s mother tongue. To my own mind this 
reason weighs more than all others combined.” This 
mastery, according to Professor Bennett, is ac- 
quired by constant practice in translation from 
Latin into English, translation which must be at once 
accurate and elegant, and it cannot be acquired so 
surely or so fully by any other method, neither by 
the study of a modern language, nor assuredly by 
the study of English alone. 

In my judgment this line of defence is much 
sounder and more reasonable than the treadmill 
theory, and, with some reservations and consider- 
able qualifications, I am prepared to allow the plea 
as valid. 

When we pass beyond the elementary stage of 
education, the study of a foreign tongue is, by almost 
universal consent, an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. Further, translation combines most of the 
desiderata in a scholastic exercise. It can be grad- 
uated to suit every age and capacity; it gives the 
pupil something to do, not merely to learn—he feels 
himself a poet, a maker in his small way, just as does 
the carver of a Sloyd spoon or one of Mr. Ablett’s 
impressionists; it sets him a number of little prob- 
lems of infinite variety which tax his memory, his 
common sense, his Sprachgefuhl. And, incidentally, 
there can be no doubt that he does thereby gain a 
more intimate acquaintance with his own language, 
a practical knowledge of its qualities and its limita- 
tions, and a command of it as an instrument of ex- 
pression. But that Latin, even if taught as it is 
taught at Cornell University (and how few are the 
teachers who even aim at such results!)—that Latin 
can be a substitute for English teaching is a chimera 
relegated to the limbo of the philosopher’s stone 
and “aurum potabile’; so at least we imagined 
till we read Professor Bennett’s volume. 

Thus far I have been clearing the way. I have 
shown, or attempted to show, to whom we should 
not teach Latin, and a fortiori Greek. I have pointed 
out that the stock arguments advanced by its pro- 
fessors rest on no sound psychological basis; that 
they have been manufactured a posteriori to bolster 
up a falling cause built on no more solid foundation 
than tradition. My conclusions have been wholly 
negative, and some of you, I fear, will have set me 
down as a sworn foe to the classics, a Trojan whose 
gifts (if I may transpose the Virgilian parts), are to 
be regarded with suspicion. I hope before we part 
to convince you that I am no renegade; that, if to 
my dying day I shall regret that at school I was 
taught no word of English literature, or history, or 
science, I am grateful every day of my life that I 
learned at school the elements of Latin and Greek, 
and scarce a day passes on which I do not read some 
portion of a Greek or Latin classic. 
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" For those who endure. to the end, who carry on 
the study of Latin and Greek to the stage of ability 
to read ancient literature, andfof finding pleasure 
in reading it, I am profoundly convinced of the value 
of classical studies; and, with the proviso that it 
is not to be made the one way of salvation, that a 
man may be highly educated and highly cultured, 
too, without knowing a word of Latin or Greek, I 
would subscribe to all the glowing eulogiums that 
have been pronounced on the study by Thring and 
Kennedy, by Professor Butcher and Sir Richard 
Jebb. My protest has been against enforcing Latin 
on unwilling pupils who will not get beyond the 
accidence; whose knowledge of Latin literature 
will be confined to a book of Caesar’s ‘‘Commen- 
ties’ and some scraps of Ovid or Tilbullus, to a 
sacrifice of the multitude of narthex-bearers for the 
sake of the few initiated. 


— 
Henry the II., Called Curtmantle. 


(1154-1189.—REIGNED 35 YEARS.) 


High school pupils are neither too dignified nor too un- 
natural to enjoy what Frances Hodgson Burnett calls ‘‘the 
eternal chase after the story.” Most of our school histories 
give the dry bones of historical fact, without any of the 
personal touch which is the genuinely interesting part of 
it all. Tue Scnoot Journat in its high school number 
(published the last Saturday in each month), will give from 
time to time anecdotes, descriptions of historic personages, 
and other points that will add largely to the interest in 
English and European history. The stories of Henry II. of 
England given hehe were taken from a book published in 
England by William Blackwood & Sons, in The Educa- 
tional Series edited by Professor Meiklejohn. 

Henry the Second was the son of Maud—the 
daughter of Henry the First—and Geoffrey, the 
Count of Anjou in France. His father was called 
Geoffrey of the Broom-Plant, or Geoffrey Planta- 
genet; because he was in the habit of wearing a 
sprig of this plant in his cap. Henry II. was more 
of a Frenchman than his grandfather, or even the 
other Norman kings; while he was a Norman only 
on his mother’s side, on his father’s side he was a 
Frenchman. He was the first Plantagenet who sat 
upon this throne.of England; and he reigned not 
only over England, but he ruled also over about two- 
thirds of France, and was more powerful in that 
country than the King of France himself. He was 
a man of middle height, with a large round bullet- 
shaped head, a ruddy face—broad and almost 
square—and with large, open, staring, dark-brown 
eyes. 

We have seen that, during the reigns of Stephen 
and Matilda, England had been for nineteen long 
wretched years the scene of fightings, robbery, pil- 
lage, and bloodshed. Henry at once set to work to 
put all this right; and he worked hard. He made 
the barons pull down their strong castles—those 
‘dens of thieves and robbers’’; he encouraged far- 
mers and laborers to work; he protected every kind 
of industry; and there was peace in the land once 
more. King Henry was perhaps the hardest worker 
in all his kingdom. An old writer tells us: ‘‘He 
stands on his feet from morning to night, when 
engaged in business. If his plans require it, he will 
travel in one day as far as other men will in five, 
and he tires out the strongest men by his rapid jour- 
neys.” The King of France said of him: ‘‘He 
neither rides nor sails; he flies with the swiftness 
of a bird; he is said to be in England, and he is in 
France; he is believed to be in Ireland, and he is 
in England.” By his hard work and stern rule, he 
in time broke the power of the unruly barons, and 
brought good order and peace into his kingdom. 

His chief adviser and fellow-worker in all this 
was a young man called Thomas Becket. The 
father of this young man, Gilbert Becket, was a 
great merchant, and the Portreeve (or Lord Mayor) 
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of London. Becket had been educated at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He was a tall, handsome, bright- 
eyed, high-spirited, and brave young man. The 
king thought so highly of him, that step by step he 
raised him to be Chancellor of the kingdom. Both 
he and the king were mere youths; and they soon 
became fast friends; they worked and wrote, con- 
sulted and jested, sported and played together. 

Becket’s mode of life was on a far grander and 
richer scale than that of the king; he kept open 
house, and any man might come inand feast at his 
table. The great nobles of the land sent their sons 
to serve as pages in his house. He kept in his 
family seven hundred knights; he had also in his 
pay asmall army of 1,200 cavalry and 4,000 infantry. 

When Archbishop Theobold died, Henry resolved 
to raise Thomas Becket to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, the highest place in the Church of Eng- 
land. Becket was very unwilling. Pointing to 
his gay and splendid attire, he said to the king— 
“You are choosing a fine dress to figure at the head 
of your Canterbury monks.”’ Henry, however, was 
firm; and chose Becket because he thought him 
the most able man. But as soon as he had been 
made archbishop, a great change came upon Becket. 
He left off his gay clothes, and wore next his skin 
a hard shirt of haircloth; he gave up his costly 
feasts, his long train of knights and attendants, 
and every evening washed with his own hands the 
feet of thirteen beggars. Instead of knights and 
barons at his table, there came and ate with him 
only poor men—learned clerks and pious priests. 
Now that he was at the head of the Church in Eng- 
land, he cared for the Church, and for the Church 
alone; and heno longer spent hisdays with Henry, as 
he used to do. He quarrelled with the king about 
church government and had to flee to France. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, after more than 
six years’ absence from home, met Henry at a town 
in France, and became friends with him again. 
There was, therefore, nothing now to keep him from 
his work and from the old scene of his labors in the 
lovely city of Canterbury. He accordingly made 
his way to the coast of France, took ship, and set sail 
for England. When his friends—the monks and 
clergy who were with him—saw once more the old 
white cliffs of their dear native land, they turned 
to Archbishop Thomas and said: ‘“‘That is Eng- 
land! we shall soon be at home again!” ‘ Yes,” 
replied Becket; “‘but you will wish yourselves 
somewhere else before fifty days are over.” The 
heart of the great Archbishop did not beat high 
with hope; it was, indeed, filled with nothing but 
forebodings and fear. When he landed, the men 
and women of Kent met him with blessings and 
shouts of welcome; but all he said, in reply to their 
delight and outbursts of joy, was: “I thank you, 
my dear friends; but I am come to die among you.”’ 

He did not come to England with peace and for- 
giveness in his heart. Even before he set out for 
his native shores he had issued letters of excom- 
munication against the Archbishop of York, and 
the new bishops of London and Salisbury. No 
sooner had these three priests learned this than 
they set sail for France to make their complaints to 
the king. Henry burst into a fit of the most ter- 
rible anger. Wild words broke from him in his 
rage. “Is there none of you cowardly fellows,” he 
cried, ‘‘whom I feed at my table, will rid me of this 
proud priest? The creature came to my Court on 
a lame horse without a saddle, and now he sits upon 
the throne, and the knights, who eat of my bread, 
look on!”” The King did not mean to ask his 
knights to put him to death; he was simply raging 
and _ storming—uttering wild, mad, and wicked 
words in the heat and fury of his fierce and lawless 
passion. Four of Henry’s knights, stung by these 
bitter words, left the Court that night, took horse; 
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made their way to the coast; crossed the Channel, 
and galloped in all haste to the palace of the Arch- 
bishop Thomas in the city of Canterbury. 

The knights forced their way into the palace, and 
even into the private room of the Archbishop. They 
asked him to take off the excommunication and to 
set the three bishops free; but he curtly and sternly 
refused. They threatened him with death; he 
stood calm, silent, and unmoved. The four knights 
left the palace and went away to look for their 
arms; the time for vespers had come, and the Arch- 
bishop went into the cathedral as usual. 

The monks were singing in the choir, when two 
boys rushed in terror up the nave, dropped panting 
and breathless on their knees before the Archbishop, 
and cried that the soldiers were bursting into the 
cathedral. The four knights had forced their way 
in, and the clank of their steel armor echoed dis- 
mally thru the aisles as they ran forward—Reginald 
Fitzurse in front, shouting, ‘‘This way, this way; 
King’s men!” They rushed into the church: it 
was about five o’clock on a December evening; and 
there was no light except the feeble light which 
came from a few candles that burned before the 
altars. ‘‘ Where,” shouted Fitzurse, “‘where is the 
traitor, Thomas Becket?” The Archbishop turned 
and came down the steps to the transept—‘‘ Here 
am I, no traitor,—no traitor, but a priest of God!”’ 
He planted himself with his back against a pillar, 
and calmly faced his foes. 

Fitzurse sprang back a few paces. Then the 
knights gathered round him with the shout: “Free 
the bishops! Free the bishops!” ‘I can do noth- 
ing! I can do nothing but what I have done!” 
replied Becket. Fitzurse pressed the blade of his 
axe against his breast and cried: “You shall die! 
I will tear out your heart!’”’ Another, who did not 
wish to kill him, struck him on the back with the 
flat of his sword, and said: ‘‘Fly, Archbishop; fly, 
or you are a dead man!” “I am ready to die,” 
replied Becket, “‘for God and the Church!” Fitz- 
urse now threw down his axe, and tried to drag him 
out by the collar of the cloak. ‘“‘Come along, you 
are our prisoner!”’ But Becket wrenched his cloak 
out of the grasp of Fitzurse. One of the knights, 
named Tracy, was seized by the powerful arm of 
Becket, who flung him at full length upon the pave- 
ment of the cathedral. It was impossible to drag 
the resolute man away; he stood his ground against 
all the strength of four strong knights. 

The knights were now furious with rage; and 
in their rage they forgot everything—they forgot 
the sacred place, the service, the man, themselves. 
Fitzurse rushed upon the Archbishop with his 
drawn sword, shouting ‘Strike! strike!” and 
Tracy also sprang forward and dealt him a blow on 
the head. The blood ran down his face; he wiped 
it off with his arm, and said, “Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commit my spirit.’”” Then he turned his 
face to the altar and muttered in a low voice, “For 
Christ and the Church I am willing to die!”’ So 
saying, he fell slowly flat on his face; and, in his 
fall, the folds of his mantle lay in perfect order. 
While he was lying there, another knight aimed a 
blow at his head with such force that a piece of his 
skull was struck off, and the sword-blade snapped 
in two upon the pavement. The Archbishop was 
dead; and the thoughtless wish of the king had 
been carried out. ‘“‘Let us be off!” cried one of 
the knights—‘‘let us be off! The traitor is dead— 
he will never rise again!” 

The news of this terrible and brutal murder sent 
a thrill of horror thru Kent, thru England, and thru 
Christendom. Henry himself shuddered with ter- 
ror; and his conscience made his days wretched 
and his nights sleepless. The people of England 
looked upon Becket as a martyr; pilgrimages were 
made to his tomb; it: was.said that miracles were 
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wrought there—that the sick were healed and the 
lame were made able to walk again. Becket was 
made a saint, and he became the most popular Eng- 
lish saint in the whole island. 


Henry’s Repentance. 


Henry was afterwards very sorry for what had 
been done by his unruly knights. He felt the wicked- 
ness of the deed most when troubles and misfortunes 
came upon him. Three of his sons rebelled against 
him; his own wife became his bitterest enemy; 
and several of his barons rose against their king. The 
Pope too sent him word that, to show his sorrow 
for the crime that had been committed, he must go 
and do penance at the shrine of the martyred bishop. 
Henry crossed from Normandy, where he was stay- 
ing; made his way to Canterbury; knelt at the 
tomb of the murdered man; pressed his face to the 
cold marble; and then, rising, poured forth to the 
monks and priests his sorrow for the wicked words 
he had spoken, and the cruel and impious deed that 
had sprung from them. His penance was not yet 
over: the monks scourged him with knotted cords; 
and he passed the night in the dark crypt. 

It was in this reign of Henry II. that England 
first gained a firm footing in the neighboring country 
of Ireland; and the invasion of Ireland by an Eng- 
lish army is one of the chief events of Henry II.’s 
reign. That country was at this time divided into 
six kingdoms; and the petty chiefs and kings were 
constantly at war among themselves. One of 
these, Dermot, King of Leinster, had been driven 
from his throne. He made his way to Henry and 
promised that, if he would help him to regain his 
crown, he would hold his kingdom as a subject of 
the kings of England. Henry, however, could not 
go to Ireland himself; but he allowed Richard 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, to take with him an 
army to help Dermot. Strongbow took Waterford, 
Dublin, and other towns; married Eva, the daugh- 
ter of Dermot; and the power offthe English kings 
was now firmly planted in Ireland. Henry himself 
visited Dublin in 1171, and received the homage of 
the Irish kings and chiefs. 

Henry was a good king to England, and a kind 
father to his children. He was, however, not happy 
in his family, nor were his sons good sons to their 
father. They wanted to have for themselves por- 
tions of his dominions to rule over ; but Henry told 
them that he was not in the habit of taking off his 
clothes till he went to bed. By this he meant that 
he would not hand over his lands and power to his 
sons till after his death. So the three sons, angry 
at their father’s refusal, made a league with the 
kings of France and Scotland, and fought eagerly 
against him. 

They marched into Henry’s lands in France; and 
the father had to flee before them. One after 
another of his French towns was taken from him; 
and feeling old, very ill and weak, full of pain, shame, 
and sorrow, he retreated before the armies of his 
sons. At last he lay on his deathbed: and he sent 
a messenger to beg for peace. When a peace had 
been made, he asked to see a list of the barons who 
had risen against him. At the head of the list stood 
the name of John, his youngest son, his favorite, his 
best-loved child, the friend¥’and companion of his 
sports and his labors. Turning his face to the wall, 
he said: “Now let things go as they will; I care 
no more for myself nor for the world!” He was 
carried to one of his castles in France, and there h 
died in 1189. j 





The New York City school teachers’ retirement 
fund showed on January 1,a surplus exceeding one 
million dollars, of which eight hundred thousand 
dollars are by law set apart as a permanent fund. 


October 27, 1906 
The Man and His Work. 


By JOHN L. SHROY. 


I haven’t much faith in the man who complains 
Of the work he has chosen to do. 

He’s lazy, or else he’s deficient in brains, 
And—maybe—a hypocrite, too. 

He’s likely to cheat and he’s likely to rob; 

Away with the man who finds fault with his job. 


But give me the man with the sun in his face, 
And the shadows all dancing behind; 
Who can meet his reverses with calmness and grace, 
And never forgets to be kind; 
For whether he’s wielding a scepter or swab, 
I have faith in the man who’s in love with his job. 
—September Lippincott’s. 
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Coming Meetings. 


October 31-November 2.—County Institute meeting at 
Tillamook, Ore. 

November 1, 2 ,3.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic, Ia. 

November 1, 2, 3.—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Mankato, Minn. 

November 2-3.—The Range Teachers Association (N. E. 
Minnesota Educational Association) will be held in the Cen- 
tral High School, Duluth, Minn. 

November 2, 3, 5, 6.—The Parents’ National Educational 
Union, Tenth Annual Conference, will be held in The Pavilion, 
Brighton, England. Presidents, The Right Hon. The Earl 
and Countess of Aberdeen. 

November 7-9.—County Institute meeting at Salem, Ore. 

November 8-10.—The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Southeastern Minnesota Educational Association will be 
held at Winona, Minn. 

November 9.—New England Association of Superinten- 
dents, at Boston, Mass. 

November 9-10.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association will 
hold meeting in Indianapolis. 

November 9-10.—New Jersey Council of Education, at 
Jersey City. 

November 12-14.—County Institute meeting at Central 
Point, Ore. 

November 13.—Biennial Convention of County Super- 
intendents will be held in San Diego. 

November 14-16.—County Institute meeting at Grants 
Pass, Ore. ‘ 

m November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Portland, 
re. 

November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 
gress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 

December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 

December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. W. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26-28.—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Il. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Jersey State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 

December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 

i Week, 1906.—State Teachers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals. 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Kansas. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 

December 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 

December 26-29.—The Forty-fourth Annual Session of 
the Minnesota Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis 
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Gems From the German. 


Every student of the German language should be familiar 
with as many of the beautiful lyrics written by the poets of 
Germany, as possible. Certainly every secondary school 
pupil can commit as many as a half dozen of these in the 
course of the year, and{there’are many more which every well- 
educated person should have read. Some of the German 
readers give selections from the best poets, more do not. 
Every boy and girlfin Germany can repeat those given below, 
and many others besides. If you have not sufficient time 
to do much with them, at least copy them upon the board, 
and have them read, one at a time, during the recitation 


periods. 
Erlkonig. 


The poem given below has been set by Schubert to music. 

It is considered one of the greatest songs in existence. The 
—— _— is one with which all students of German should 
e familiar. 


Wer reitet so spat durch Nacht und Wind? 
Es ist der Vater mit seinem Kind; 

Er hat den Knaben wohl in dem Arm, 

Er fasst in sicher, er halt ihn warm. 


Mein Sohn, was birgst du so bang dein Gesicht? 
Siehst, Vater, du den Erlk6nig nicht? 

Den Erlenkénig mit Kron’ und Schweif? 

Mein Sohn, es ist ein Nebelstreif. 


‘Du liebes Kind, komm, geh’ mit mir, 

Gar schone Spiele spiel’ ich mit dir; 
Manch bunte Blumen sind an dem Strand; 
Meine Mutter hat manch gulden Gewand.” 


Mein Vater, mein Vater, und horest du nicht; 
Was Erlenkénig mir leise verspricht? 

Sei ruhig, bleibe ruhig, mein Kind; 

In durren Blattern satiselt der Wind. 


‘‘Willst, feiner Knabe, du mit mir gehn? 
Meine Toéchter sollen dich warten schon; 
Meine Tochter fuhren den nachtlichen Reihn, 
Und wiegen und tanzen und singen dich ein.’ 


Mein Vater, mein Vater, und siehst due nicht dort 
Erlkénigs Téchter am dustern Ort? 

Mein Sohn, mein Sohn, ich seh’ es genau; 

Es scheinen die alten Weiden so grau. 

“‘Tch liebe dich, mich reizt deine schéne Gestalt; 
Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch’ ich Gewalt.”’ 
Mein Vater, mein Vater, jezt fasst er mich an! 
Erlkoénig hat mir ein Leids gethan! 


Dem Vater grauset’s er reitet geschwind; 
Er halt in Armen das achzende Kind, 
Erreicht den Hof mit Muhe und Not; 
In seinen Armen das Kind war tot. 
—GOETHE. 
Sehnsucht. 


Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
In Norden auf kahler Hoh 

Ihn schlafert; mit weisser Decke 
Umhillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er tratint von einer Palme, 
Die fern in Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand. 
—HEINE. 


Das Schloss am Meer. 


Hast du das Schloss gesehen; 
Das hohe Schloss am Meer? 
Golden und rosig wehen 

Die Wolken driiber her. 


Es méchte sich niederneigen 
In die spiegelklare Flut, 

Es méchte streben und steigen 
In der Abendwolken Glut. 
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‘Wohl hab’ ich es gesehen; 
Das hohe Schloss am Meer, 
Und den Mond dartiber stehen 
Und Nebel weit umher.” 


Der Wind und des Meeres Wallen 
Gaben sie frischen Klang? 
Vernahmst du aus hohen Hallen 
Saiten und Festgesang? 


‘‘Die Winde, die Wogen alle 
Lagen in tiefer Ruh’; 

Ein Klagelied aus der Halle 
Hort ich mit Thranen zu.” 


Sahest du oben gehen 

Den Konig und sein Gemahl? 
Der roten Mantel Wehen? 
Der goldnen Kronen Strahl? 


Fiuhrten sie nicht mit Wonne 
Eine Schone Jungfrau dar; 
Herrlich wie eine Sonne, 
Strahlend im goldnen Haar? 


‘Wohl sah ich die Eltern beide, 
Ohne der Kronen Licht; 
Im schwarzen Trauerkleide; 
Die Jungfrau sah ich nicht.” 
—UHLAND. 


CaP 
The Greek Language. 


A writer in the Outlook, Mr. George Henderson, 
points out theYsingular position which the Greek 
language enjoys, and urges that many reasons com- 
bine to give it a just claim to the position of the uni- 
versal language so much in request. It is quite 
true, he says, that it is a classical and a modern living 
language at one and the same time, it is also true 
that it was for about a thousand years practically 
an international language in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the countries along its shores, from 
which it succeeded in ousting both the Pheenician 
and the Babylonian tongues, and that it still fulfils 
= duty in the Levant, where Latin is virtually 

ead. 

Moreover, Mr. Henderson is right in urging that 
Greek is not in reality nearly so difficult a language 
to learn as Latin; if its paradigms wear a formidable 
appearance, the construction of its sentences approxi- 
mates much more closely to that of modern lan- 
guages. But with all that is urged, and much of it, 
we feel, is put with considerable force and ability, 
we cannot help thinking that the writer is holding 
a special brief on behalf of Greek as the universal 
language, and that in so doing he is only another of 
the many who are sighing after the unattainable. — 
The School Guardian. 


For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood's Sarsaparilla 
is the medicine to take—it has established this fact. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Backward Children. 


Under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Public Health and Charities, 
of Philadelphia, is issued a paper by Mrs. 
Margaret Cutting, principal of the Special 
School. The subject of the paper is 
“‘The Care and Education of the Back- 
ward Child.” 

Mrs. Cutting urges upon parents and 
teachers alike, the importance of not 
chiding a child that has failed of pro- 
motion, until a thoro investigation of 
the circumstances of the case has shown 
thatthe fault isreally the child’s In many 
instances it is not, and the — is dis- 
couraged and disheartened the lack 
of sympathy which he feels tho he can- 
not express it, or explain his needs. 

The writer mentions a number of 
causes for backwardness in pupils, 
which, if understood by parents and 
teachers may be easily remedied before 
irreparable harm is done. Lack of 
proper nourishment is one of the com- 
monest reasons why children are not 
capable of advancing with their classes. 
“Not because the parent deliberately 
starves the child,’ says Mrs. Cutting, 
‘‘but because the diet is not carefully 
considered.”” Defective sight and hear- 
ing frequently make it impossible for a 
child to keep pace with his classmates. 
A pupil who cannot see clearly work done 
at the blackboard, or who is hampered in 
reading a book, or who misses a word 
here and there from the teacher’s ex- 
planation of his work, is almost hope- 
lessly handicapped. The child fre- 
quently does not know that his school- 
mates hear or see better than he does, 
and if he does realize the difference he 
is often so ashamed of the fact that only 
the greatest tact can persuade him to let 
it be known. 

If taken in time these defects can often 
be overcome, or in the case of deafness 
lip reading can be taught, and the pupil 
may be able to go on with the class. 

If from any of these causes, or on ac- 
count of lack of ability, the pupil cannot 
do the work assigned for a year in the 
regular school classes, it is far better that 
he should take two years to cover the 
ground in a class especially designed for 
the purpose. 


In fact, many children who are natu- 
rally slow in mental work, if allowed the 
time which they require, may gain a 
far more thoro mastery of the subjects 
studied than their swifter fellows, and 
in the end:prove useful citizens, accus- 
tomed to doing thoro work in whatever 
they undertake. In Mrs. Cutting’s 
words: ‘“‘If you know a backward child 
help him to-day; to-morrow may be 
too late.” 





Phonetic Spelling in Scotland. 


Dr. James Donaldson, principal of St. 
Andrews University of Scotland, offered 
at the opening of the winter session of 
the University, some excellent arguments 
for the adoption of phonetic spelling. 
Dr. Donaldson stated that by the use of 
phonetic spelling children and illiterates 
could learn to read in from one-fourth 
to one-third of the time required formerly. 
As there are constantly millions of per- 
sons engaged in learning to read and 
write, millions of hours would thus be 
saved. 

Reference was also made by Dr. Don- 
aldson to the great assistance it would 
be in governing the colonies and depen- 
dencies, as it would give a great impetus 
to the movement to have every citizen 
of the British Empire know the English 
language. 





Raise for Yale Professors. 


The senior officers in each under- 
graduate department at Yale, and some 
others;have had their salaries fixed at 
$4,000, in conformity to the plan out- 
lined by President Hadley at the last 
commencement. About thirty-five pro- 
fessors who are doing ‘‘full work” are 
benefited by the change. 


Social Education Congress. 


An event of more than usual impor- 
tance, not alone to educators, but to 
every one interested in good citizen- 
ship will be the ‘‘Social Education Con- 


gress,” to be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., on Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, as 
announced in THE Scuoot JouRNAL 
some weeks ago. 

At the different sessions various topics 
having to do with the general subject 
will be discussed. These include the 
question of education for citizenship, 
in its many phases, industrial education, 
school and family, health and education, 


te. 

There will be five general sessions held 
on Friday afternoon and evening, Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, and Sunday 
evening. On Friday afternoon Gover- 
nor Guild, of Massachusetts, President 
Eliot of Harvard University, Mayor 
Fitzgerald, of Boston, George H. Martin, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, and, it is hoped, 
Andrew Carnegie, will speak on ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Citizenship.”’ ‘The Friday even- 
ing topic will be ‘‘The School as a Social 
Organism.’”’ The speakers announced 
for this meeting are Professors W. D. 
Jackman, of the University of Chicago, 
Lindsay, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and President Thompson, of the 
Ohio State University. 

The third general session, on Saturday 
afternoon, will consider the ‘‘School and 
the Family.’”’ Among the speakers are 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, and 
Dr. Washington Gladden. 

Those who will discuss ‘‘Industrial 
Education” at the Saturday evening 
meeting, will be Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
of New York, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Pres. F. P. Fish, of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., Mr. Alfred 
Mosely, of England, and Mrs. Woolman, 
Director of the Manhattan Trade School 
for girls. 

The last session, on Sunday evening, 
will be devoted to the consideration of 
“The Education of Conscience.’’ Most 
Rev. W. H. O’Connell, Archbishop Co- 
adjutor of Boston, and Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, will speak. 

On the mornings of Friday and Satur- 
day, the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting, 
together with the section meetings. 
Among the general topics for discussion 
are ‘‘University of School Extension,” 
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“‘Self-Organized Group Work,” ‘‘Com- 
mercial Education,” and ‘‘Social Train- 
ing in Early Childhood.” The list of 
speakers already secured includes such 
well-known names as Herbert Putnam, 
of Washington, Dr. L. H. Gulick, of New 
York, Prof. C. R. Richards, of Columbia 
University, and Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
of Boston. 

Among those who will address the sec- 
tion meetings are Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, of Philadelphia, Dr. J. P. Haney, 
director of art and manual training in 
New York, Dr. Helen C. Putnam, of 
Providence, and Mrs. Frederic Schoof, 
President of the National Congress of 
Mothers. 

Mr. James P. Monroe is chairman of 
the executive committee which has 
charge of the arrangements for the Con- 
gress, and every effort is being made to 
see that it is a great success. 





Exhibit of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. 


JAt the library of Columbia University 
some remarkable illuminated manu- 
scripts fromthe collection of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan are being exhibited. The ex- 
hibition was opened to the public on 
October 15, and will remain open until 
November 3. 

The specimens shown cover the great 
ange of this almost lost art. The ear- 
iest example is an Evangelia Quator, 
written in Tours in the eighth century, 
and the latest is the splendid Montpen- 
sier manuscript, which contains four de- 
votional treatises written in 1769 for 
a D’Orleans, ‘‘La Grande Mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

The miniatures of the former are strong 
in line,«simple and crude; those of the 
latter areygraceful in line and delicate 
in coloring. 

Some of the most noteworthy, without 
keeping to their chronological order, are 
the following: ‘‘The Officium Beator 
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Mariae Virginis” is an Italian manu- 
script illuminated by Johannes Benti- 
volus in 1497. Among the miniatures 
in this volume is a beautiful representa- 
tion of the Virgin and a knight in full 
armor with the Cross emblazoned on his 
pennant, a favorite medieval anachron- 
ism, bending over the Christ Child. The 
drawing of the figures is fine, and the face 
of the Virgin in its delicacy, reminds one 
of the sad loveliness of Botticelli’s Ma- 
donnas. The landscape which forms 
the setting of the group is characteristic 
of the Italian art of the period. The 
whole is framed in a border of rich color- 


ing. 


Another manuscript of this period 
contains a strangely drawn representa- 
tion of the youthful David, standing 
with his foot on the head of Goliath. 

A beautiful ‘“‘Nativity” is found in 
the Evangeliaum Codex, an Italian work 
of the first half of the fifteen century, 
which Peter, Bishop of Padua, presented 
to Pope Eugene IV 

A “Horae Beator Mariae Virginis,”’ 
done by David Gerard of Ghent, shows 
the finished beauty of the Flemish 
school. One of the finest miniatures in 
the volume is an ‘‘Annunciation” of 
great richness of color, and with a min- 
utely worked out architectural back- 
ground. 

A “Brevarium Romanum,” done about 
the year 1490, by the schools of Weydens 
and Van Eyck, shows specimens of the 
work of Hans Memling, Gerard Vander 
Meire, Gerard of Ghent, and other Flem- 
ish artists. 

Among the most interesting examples 
of English illumination are the famous 
‘‘Huntingfield Psalter,’ which dates 
from the middle of the twelfth century, 
and the ‘‘Psalterium Davidis,” done in 
London about a century later. Accom- 
panying the latter is a description in the 
autograph of William Morris, in which 
he says, ‘‘Tho this book is without figure 
work, the extraordinary beauty and in- 
vention of the ornament make it most 
interesting.” 
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Examples of work in grisaille are the 
‘Historia S. Benedicti,’’ a small Italian 
manuscript of about #1250,qand the 
“Bible d’Herman” (Histories roman- 
esques de la Bible, mises en vers francais), 
a large folio done in 1360, with over two 
hundred miniatures scattered thru the 
text. 

In studying the collection one should 
not fail to notice the beauty of the 
chirography, for this, too, is the work of 
masters. he collection, as a whole, 
reflects the growth of art in Europe from 
the naive, but sincere, early Christian 
art with its strong colors, to the over- 
refined gracefulness of the decadence of 
French art. All who possibly can should 
repay the trouble to which the authori- 
ties of Columbia University, especially 
Dr. V. G. Simkhovitch, have gone in pre- 
paring the exhibit, by visiting it. 





New York Council of School 
Superintendents. 


The program of the meeting of the 
New York Council of School Superin- 
tendents, held at Rochester, October 
17, 18, and 19, was divided as follows: 
Wednesday was devoted to visiting the 
schools of the city, and those present at 
the evening session listened to addresses 
on ‘‘Waning Respect for Authority; 
Cause, and Remedy,’’ by Rush Rhees, 
President of the University of Rochester, 
and Hon. Peter B. McLennan, LL.D., 
of Syracuse, Presiding Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. 

The Thursday morning session was 
largely given up to the expression, by 
prominent educators, of their ideas on 
minute prescriptions in education by 
the State. 

The sessions of Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning were devoted to a free 
discussion of important matters con- 
nected with the superintendent’s work, 
which was most interestingly taken up 
by the members. 
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Missouri School Moneys. 
Hon. W. T. Carrington, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Missouri, in investi- 
gating the condition of the schools of his 
tate, has found that they are in many 
cases overcrowded, and that the teach- 
ay is inadequate. 

his, Mr. Carrington says, is due to the 
new compulsory education law. To 
meet the rapid growth of the schools an 
increase in school funds will be absolutely 
necessary. This he believes could be 
secured if all the property thruout the 
State were properly assessed, for by his 
estimates thousands of dollars’ worth of 
as ag! is allowed to remain untaxed. 

r. Carrington said that this revision 
of assessment would also help to secure 
better salaries for the teachers, a point, 
the importance of which, he strongly 
emphasized. 

he average salary of the city teacher 
in Missouri, according to Mr. Carrington, 
is sixty-two dollars, and that of the rural 
teacher thirty-one dollars and seventy 
cents, 


The Philippine Service. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an examination on 
November 30—December 1, 1906, at the 
places mentioned in the accompanying 
list, to secure eligibles from which to 
make certification to fill existing va- 
cancies, and vacancies as they may occur, 
in the position of teacher in the Philip- 
pine Service. The salary of this position 
ranges from $1,000 to $1,200 per annum, 
and will be based upon the experience 
and the relative standing in the exami- 
nation. 

Those appointed will be eligible for 
promotion to the higher grades in the 
service, ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 
for teachers. 

Women will not be admitted to this 
examination, except that the wives, im- 
mediate relatives, or fiancees of men 
examined at the same time for, appointed 
to, or already employed in the Philip- 
pine service may be examined; and, if 
they pass, they will be preferred in ap- 
pointments, provided the men thru 
whom examination is allowed have been 
selected. Each of such applicants should 
state definitely in her application the 
name, address, and relationship of the 
person thru whom examination is claimed 
in order that there may be no delay in 
certification when the rating of the papers 
is considered. 

It is desired to secure as a result of this 
examination as many eligibles as possible 
who are college graduates, especially 
graduates of polytechnic schools and of 
agricultural schools. It is also desired 
to secure eligibles who are graduates of 
normal schools. It is probable that ap- 
pointments will be made as a result of 
this examination during the months of 
March and April, 1907, with a view to the 
arrival of the appointees in Manila about 
June 1. 

The examination will consist of ten 
obligatory subjects. There will be no 
optional subjects given at this time. 

Two days of seven hours each will be 
allowed for this examination. The first 
five subjects will be given on the first 
day, and the remaining subjects on the 
second day. 

The examination will consist of the 
folowing subjects, weighted as indicated: 





_ Alfred Bailey, M. D., Fall River, Mass., 
in a letter of recent date writes: I have 
had splendid results from antikamnia 
tablets in rheumatic gout, as well as la 
grippe. Antikamnia tablets offer a most 
convenient remedy for all nerve pain, 
particularly neuralgia and headaches, 
two tablets being the adult -dose.— 
Massachusetts Medical Journal. 
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Subjects. Weights. 
1. Thesis (of not less than 300 
words on either of two sub- 
jects given, to test knowl- 
edge of syntax, spelling, 
punctuation, and capitali- 
PAN 511111) REIS ee ere ee 12-5 
2. Penmanship (rated on thesis) 5 
. Arithmetic (as comprised in 
the ordinary grammar school 
tOXt=DOOUS)).... 06-0000 eves 12.5 
4. English (as treated in the ordi- 
pe Maga oe school text- 
books, including analysis 


wo 


BNC DANII) 5.5: 55 ce 00605 ores 12.5 
5. Geography (mathematical, 

physical, and political) .... 10 
6. History and civil government 


of the United States (as 

covered in the grammar 

school text-books and the 

Constitution of the United 
t 


RDO recive. piorsvenoai okies atoiose 12.5 
Gs aie nd and hygiene (as 

ound in the grammar 

school text-books) ........ 7.5 


8. Nature study and drawing 
(involving a knowledge of 
the development, growth, 
habits, and peculiarities of 
the more common animals 
and plants, methods of in- 
teresting pupils in the study 
of the same, and skill in the 
execution of illustrative 
CA WINGG) oi 6 5.605 5 be sieeve ees 7.5 

9. Science of teaching (compris- 
ing school government, 
methods of teaching, duties 
of the teacher, etc.)........ 10 

10. Experience, training, and fit- 


ness (rated on application 
IQUE occ xs oc od tena eas 10 
HRONAU eracils wird nusine nada’ 100 


Age limit, twenty to forty years on 
the date of the examination. 

This examination is open to all ‘citizens 
of the United States who comply with 
the requirements. 

Each applicant for the Philippine ser- 
vice will be required to submit to the ex- 
aminer, on the day he is examined, a 
photograph of himself, taken within three 
years, which will be filed with his exami- 
nation papers as a means of identification 
in case he receives appointment. An 
unmounted photograph is preferred. The 
date, place, and name of examination, 
the examination number, the competi- 
tor’s name, and the year in which the 
photograph was taken should be indicated 
on the photograph. , 

The medical certificate must be filled 
in by some medical officer in the service 
of the United States. Applicants should 
appear before medical officers of the 
Army, Navy, Indian, or Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service. If such 
an officer can not be conveniently visited 
a pension examining surgeon may exe- 
cute the certificate. Special arrange- 
ments have been made with pension ex- 
amining boards thruout the country to 
give such examination for a fee of $2, to be 
paid by the applicant. This certificate 
must not be executed by the family phy- 
sician of the applicant. The medical 
officer should indicate his rank or official 
designation on such certificate. 

aga should at once apply either 
to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or to the 
secretary of the Board of Examiners at 
any place where examinations are to be 
held, for application Forms 2 and 375. No 
application will be accepted unless prop- 
erly executed and filed with the Com- 
mission at Washington. In applying 
for this examination the exact title as 
given at the head of this announcement 
should be used in the application. 

As examination papers are pa 
direct from the Commission to the places 
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of examination, it is necessary that appli- 
cations be received in ample time to ar- 
range for the examination desired at the 
place indicated by the applicant. The 
Commission will therefore arrange to ex- 
amine any applicant whose application 
is received in time to permit the ship- 
ment of the necessary papers. 


On the Coast. 


Spokane, Wash.—In the selection of 
Graham B. Dennis, of Spokane, to the 
presidency of the Pacific Northwest De- 
velopment League, fitting recognition 
was given by representative business 
and professional men of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Montana, to a man 
who has been identified with educational 
affairs in the Northwest since 1885, when 
he left Dayton, O. Mr. Dennis has been 
in the forefront in developing the re- 
sources of the Spokane district. The 
work of which he is most proud is that 
while a member of the Spokane City 
Council, and Chairman of the Building 
Committee of its School Board,.he was 
successful in carrying out plans for the 
construction of several fine school build- 
ings, especially the magnificent high 
school building in which are to-day 
nearly 1,400 pupils. Mr. Dennis was 
for a number of years treasurer of Jen- 
kins University. He has been instru- 
mental in attracting millions of Eastern 
capital to Spokane and the Northwest. 
He is deeply interested in educational af- 
fairs, and teachers at all times find in 
him a friend and wise counsellor. 





Brotherhood. 


All men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of earth and skies; 

All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes. 


All wait alike on Him whose power 
Upholds the life He gave; 

The sage within his starlit tower, 
The savage in his cage. 


God meets the throngs who pay their 
vows 
In courts their hands have made, 
And hears the worshiper who bows 
Beneath the plantain shade. 


’Tis man alone who difference sees, 
And speaks of high and low, 

And worships those, and tramples these, 
While the same path they go. 


Oh, let man hasten to restore 
To all their rights of love! 

In power and wealth exult no more, 
In wisdom lowly move. 


Ye great! renounce your earth-born 


pride; 
Ye low! your shame and fear; 
Live, as ye worship, side by side; 
Your brotherhood revere. 
—Harriet MArRTINEAU 





Rheumatism 
Does not let. go of you 
when you apply lotions or 
liniments. It. simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get, rid of it you 
must correct, the acid con- 
dition of the blood on which 
it. depends. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands, 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


mete needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


e 

Oriental Cream ‘RWacicat 
Removes Tap, 

Pimples, Frec, 
kles, Moth 
Patches, Rash 
mand Skin dis- 
fq eases, and ev- 
g ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 


no other has— 
and is so harm 





No other 





Purifies as well 
cosmetic like it. 


as beautifies the 


skin. 





| 
BEAUTIFIER | his independence, the hard little shell of 


| 





less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 





. Accept no coun- 
S S ~ terfeit of simi- 
Z +> 3s SSS$ lar name. The 


é distinguished 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“*As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all theskin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, ys, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
Also found in New York City at R.H Macy’s, Wana- 


maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢#~ Beware 
of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 








and Microscopical Objects 


Prepared and arranged for lecture and class room use 
and to accompany standard text bock. Send for Lists. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Derr. 2. 918 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable National News Review, 
gives you every week ali the important news of the world, 
stated clearly and without bias. It is the only newsreview 
that is truly comprehensive, and at the same time is not 
padded or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the chaff. 
Itis atime saver for busy people. In purpose it is bigh- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tiona! journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 
$344. Try it and you would not be without it for menv 
times its cost—$1 a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D.~ 





DDER'S PASTILLES, =<! £o Asthma, 


Sold by ail Druggists, 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


or by mail, 35 cents 
Charlestown, Mass. 


It Is Yours for the Asking! 


Send a postal card request for a copy of 
a new descriptive catalog of our long 
list of books for teachers, school enter- 
tainments, fiction, etc. 


A.S. Barnes & Co., 11-15 E. 24th St.,N.Y. 


' 
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The Alumni of a number of normal 
schools took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to hold reunions. Among these 
were Bloomsburg State Normal School, 
Stroudsburg Normal School, and the 
Mansfield State Normal School. 


The New York Normal Art School is 
offering courses to prepare those who de- 
sire to teach any branches of art. This 
includes courses in free-hand drawing, 
scientific perspective, design, drawing 
from life. history of art, and the like. A 
special course is offered to normal school 
graduates, and those who have had ex- 
perience in teaching, which may be com- 
pleted in one year. 


A Plea for the Small Boy. 
Underneath his boastful little ways, 





im that is really petrified shyness, the 
Small Boy’s heart is in the right place. 
It fills a big part of his little interior. A 


gentle probing and _ are likely to, 


touch it anywhere. Suppose his hands 
are past redemption for a white boy’s 
hands; suppose he leaves smirches and 
bangs and apple-cores in his turbulent 
little wake, never shuts doors, shouts 
nerve-rackingly, spills things, breaks 
things, stirs things up—I know, but 
look at the other side. 

Here is a mother’s debit and credit 
account with her Small Boy, kept for a 
single day: 

BOBBY, DR. 

Broke parlor window. 

Lost hoze nozzle. 

Upset palm. 

Spilled mucilage. 

Spilled milk. 

Forgot to mail letters. 

Forgot to get yeast-cake. 

Tracked Maggie’s floor. 

Waked baby twice. 

Said five ‘‘Gee whizzes.”’ 


BOBBY, CR. 

Went up-stairs on errands seven times. 
_ Went down-town on errands three 
times. 

Threaded grandma’s needles. 

Spread out Maggie’s clothes. - 

Mended baby’s lamb. 

Picked up threads on carpet. 

Weeded. 

Didn’t say ‘‘Gee whiz”’ a dozen times!”’ 
—* Hamilton Donnell, in Harper's 
azar. 


Experience. 


Experience teaches nothing more forci- 
bly than it teaches this: If you get tired 
easily, if you are upset by trifles, if your 
appetite is poor, your sleep broken, the 
best thing you can do is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

Experience recommends this medicine 
in this superlative way—what better 
recommendation could it have? 


Kest and Health for Mother and Child 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP h 


C 3 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SQOTHES the 
o » SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A, Soid by druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure to ask for * Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
— And take no other kind, Twenty-five cantx a 

ottie. 








@ like Sapolio-They waste 
them-selves to make the world 








Baby’s Torturing Humor. 


Ears Looxep as 1F THEY Wou.tp Drop 
Orr—F acre Mass or Sores—CurepD 
By Curicura IN Two WEEKS 
FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


“‘T feel it my duty to parents of other 
poor suffering babies to tell you what- 
Cuticura has done for my little daughter. 
She broke out all over her body with a 
humor, and we used everything recom- 
mended, but without results. I called 
in three doctors. They all claimed they 
could help her, but she continued to grow 
worse. er body was a mass of sores, 
and her little face was being eaten away; 
her ears looked as if they would drop off. 
Neighbors advised me to get Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment, and before I had 
used half of the cake of Soap and box of 
Ointment the sores had all healed, and 











my little one’s face and body were as 
clear as a new-born babe’s. I would not 
be without it again if it cost five dollars, 
instead of seventy-five cents. Mrs. 
George J. Steese, 701 Coburn Street, 
Akron, Ohio.” : 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY 


By Prof. JoHN F. WOOoDHULL, 
of the Teachers College, New 
York. Covers combustion and 
chemistry of household and daily 
life. Cloth, 12mo, 65 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN sd 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
reight Service. 
RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BUSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 








SAT. 





BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


sa ARCH STREET PHILADELPHL/ 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papesxy 











Complete Laboratory Outfits. 





Full Cateiogue furnished on receipt of 10 conte 
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Prin. David E Cloyd, of the Spokane 
High School, has given out a statement 
that the percentage of boys registered 
in his school is greater than that of any 
other school in the United States. Four 
hundred and forty-six boys, and 729 
girls are enrolled, this making a _ per- 
centage of a little more than 37.6 boys 
in the school, against 31 per cent., the 
— known percentage in other 
schools. 








The Columbia Conference of the Swed- 
ish Augustana Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, has decided to locate its college 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, where it will 


have ten acres of land and receive a bonus Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


of $25,000 toward an institution to cost 
$100,000. A member of the church, 
whose name is withheld, has subscribed 


$100,000 additional on condition that The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 

the college be named in his honor. Rev. — to or its Ln por eae oe great attention has been given to 
ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 

J. Jesperson, of Spokane, has been elected When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 

to the presidency of the corporation, and feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 


it is officially announced that the college must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from.circulating. It has 
will be in —— in September, 1907. | been proved that wherever 
Dr. G. S. Allison, Chairman of the T AND ARD 
School Board of Spokane, and other 
members of that body, have given out 
statements that the truancy law, com- e 
pelling children between the ages of oor ressing 
seven and fifteen years to attend school, Fong eam 
should be enforced only with the utmost ste | is need the amount of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this mus! Oo teachers and scholars. Tritation Of eyes anc 
discretion as to circumstances, adding DRESSING — discomfort are not the Tost serious conse¢ uences of dies Dust 
that the truant officer should use pru-' Nw aan § one of the, most potent factors in the epread of diseases such as 
dence in carrying | out its eorisien. a a Yellow Fevet, Pueamoniaand others too nunérous ty mention. * “a 
Stan oor Dressirg aiso preserves e flooring, reduces labor, 
of Nace pti acta Toy mae - oe cost | pow hamye over. — = = —_ Sold by the 
i arrel Or in Cans Of varying capaci ry dealers generally. 
ure means a fine of twenty-five dollars ee Oiler makes’ process of application easy and 
: economical. 
We willapply without charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of one room 80 that you can personally see that all we claim for it is true. 


Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Here and There. 


At the fall meeting of the trustees of 
Rutgers College, the resignation of Dr. . 
Charles E. Hart was accepted. Dr. 
Hart occupied the chair of ethics. He 


oe 1 aris ”9 
Sac teats feces areeaee | “The Twentieth Century Limited 


terian Church, New York. 
Site: Main, iin: Wn: Miia: stale: a Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 


Newark, and after a pastorate of fourteen 
years became professor of English in 
Rutgers, and later occupied the chair of 
ethics. _The trustees expressed their Via the 
appreciation of his faithfulness and de- 
votion in a resolution. 











**America’s 
‘* Greatest Railroad ’’ 





Professor Henry Howe, of Columbia 


University, has received an interestin This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars of the very latest 
sensaanenns of the aid he has a design and has all the special features which have made the New York 
dered the science of metallurgy by his Certral service so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt Water 
research. Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market Reports, Tele- 


h te. 
The Czar of Russia has conferred upon aah Se oe 


him the Order of the Knighthood of +a A DOZEN OTHER FAST TRAINS BETWEEN 
Stanislas. Baron Rosen presented the 

patent of Knighthood and the star and NEW YORK, BOSTON 

cross of the order, | and ; 


The recent meeting of the Teachers’ 
Institute, of Pine ie dll County, Pa., BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 


—* its een largely to the — INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, 
sideration of methods in nature study. 
County Supt. J. C. Taylor, is president the West and Southwest 


of the organization, and Charles A. ‘ 
Judge, secretary. Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 


To LADIES ONLY.—The wish to be 
beautiful is predominant in every woman, Ona Sees 


and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 


Beautifier, elicits a clear, transparent 


_ lexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or LI FE | NSU RAN CE COM PA N ——— 


Patches, and so closely imitating | 














nature as to defy detection. It has the Joan A. Haw, President Henry M. Paruures, Vice-President 
highest medical testimony, as well as Wa. W. McCEncs, 2d Vice-President Wa. H. SancEanr, Secretary 
professional celebrities, and on its own| December 31, 1905 

merits it has become one of the largest ASSETS . . . + + + $40,082,953 SURPLUS . . . . + $3,366,374 
and a popular specialty in the trade. LIABILITIES . . - + 36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 195,058,250 
Ferp T. HopKINs, Sole Proprietor, 37 | Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policyholders in 

Great Jones Street, New York. Forsale DEATHGLAIMS . . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- | DIVIDENDS PALD AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


ers thruout the United States, Canada, 


and Europe. :Polieyholders raceived in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 


7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 





Kcllogg’s Agency : 


31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos 
itions; four last year; average, $290( 
each. Recommended by Kastern col 
leges and Norma) Schools. 

For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 





JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
Vacancies occur right along through the year. 


OW is the time to Register. 


Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. 





Wy. Be 
RE... SETTs to N. 
Boyd, New Haven to Gistaenen. 
Martha Baggs, Ithaca to East Orange; 


eod, Li =p to Montonr Falls. 


NEw YORK to Vt. 
to Pa., W. KE. 


Shank, Auburn to Morgantown; to Ohio. Elspeth range 
Oswego, to Kalamazoo; to Jowa, E. Theodore Mesning, Roe 
Reed, Bridgeton to Dobbs Ferry. 


Ada M."Perry, Kast Sharon to Geneva; to NV. J., Marietta Meredith, Towanda to Passaic. 
WIsconsIN to ¥. ¥ .» C.J. Vrooman, Racine to Utica, CALIFOR- 


Ida M. Cooley, San Francisco to Birmingham. 


Cc. W. Santen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


wanda to Carthage. NEw JERSEY to N. FY. 


George W. Sievers, Kalamazoo to Cinzinnati. 
nr to Ala, 


The School Bulletin Agency, 


Mave an onemel es of 1906 changes through this er in every case by recommendation only. 

AINE to N. 
M. Fletcher, Northampton to Watertown. 
Ida Eveland, Franklin to Castleton Normal; to N. J., 
Dimorier, Montour Falls to Frie; 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
BUILDING :: CHICAGO 


Write for circular and blank to-day 





Nova Scotia to 
Anna L. Bard, Presque snes to Hoboken. 
. ¥. Clarence vu. 


dJ., 
Connecricut to ¥ 


to W. Vz., Myra L: 
Franklin to Geneva; to Mich., Gertrude iller, 
ester to Storm Lake; to Mo., John P. Clark , Go- 
PENNSYLVANIA to N. & 
MICHIGAN to Ohio, 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


17 €. 





VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Sena for circulars 


AGENCY 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore,, 1200 Williams Ave. 


San Francisco, 217 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 





FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prep. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


ACENCY 


129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Points of Advantage: + 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


C. J. Albert, Mgr. 


Laree clientage 

esult of twen- 
ty-two years’ ennndinan. Positions 
filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per 





cent of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Results sure if you have the qualifications. 


Schools. We have the business. 


Year Book FREE. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best Known in United States 





SCHERMERHOR 


3 East 14th St., New York 





Established 1855 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other ae to college, public and 


private schools. Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ATT, Manager. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 








o 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. | 

Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in | 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- | 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; itis fully guaranteed free gg § ~4 
defects either of material or workmansbip. 
part breaking through such defect will x . | 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices wil) 
proveaninducement, Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 





A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 
Largest manufacturers in the world of official 





athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - ~ Mass. 








Pror. DuNcAN 


: THE NE 
KNOWLEDGE 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
NEW PHYSICS AND NEW CHEM- 
ISTRY IN THEIR RELATION TO 
THE NEW THEORY OF MATTER 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 





‘‘Laymen in science,’’ says the bril- 
liant author of this remarkable pres- 
entation of new science, ‘‘are usually 
limited to pseudo-science or else to 
technical books.’’ His own book re- 
quires no more of the reader than a 
jove of contemporary natural knowl- 
edge and a high school education. 


The whole field opened so recently, 
ranging from the atoms of the ele- 
ments, corpuscles, the various rays, 
radio-activity,and inter-atomic energy 
to inorganic evolution and cosmical 
problems has not been covered in one 
book for general readers. The author’s 
wide experience has shown the need 
of a popular synthesis of the new 
discoveries in science, which separ- 
ately have been making so profound 
an impression, and his book may be 
recommended to all, whether readers 
or students, who have followed the 
significant announcements made from 
| time to time in behalf of such scien- 
| tists as Becquerel, the Curies, Ram- 
say, Crookes and others. Professor 
|Duncan gives a general view of .the 
newest knowledge of science and its 
possibilities. 


With many illustrations 
8vo Cloth $2.00 Postpaid 





A.S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
DASAIOAIGK: £215) 5 A 
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Plane Geometry 


320 pages 12mo Half-Leather $0.75 
Solid Geometry 
200 pages 12mo Half-Leather $0.75 





By FLETCHER DURELL, Pu.D., Head of 
the Mathematical Department, the Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey 





Two principal methods of teaching Geometry are in 
use at present, viz., the old deductive method, which 
dates from Euclid, and the more recent laboratory or 
heuristic method. The defect of the first-named 
method is that by it the bright pupil is not stimulated 
to his full capacity; of the latter method, that the 
dull pupil is discouraged by its inherent difficulty. 


In Durell’s Geometries the best of each of these 
methods is united in the method of values. Both of 
the defects named above are remedied, while at the 
same time new advantages are gained not found in 
either of the old methods. The bright pupil is stimu- 
lated to a larger and fuller grasp of the subject; the 
dull pupil learns both the form and spirit of the sub- 
ject, and not only escapes discouragement but attains 
a genuine mastery. 


The publishers are confident that in these geometries 
an advance has been made over all preceding text- 
books on the subject. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


Publishers 
44.60 E. Twenty-Third St., New York 














£0,371 2 
REMINGTON 





TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
vastly more than all other makes combined. 


The choice of the commercial world is 
reflected in the equipment of the commer- 
cial schools. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Everywhere 

















THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Art of Class Management 

By Asst. Supt. J. 8. Taylor Pd.D. of the N.Y, 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi- 
nally prepared for use of the author’s 
teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


Education Through Nature 
By Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D. State Normal | 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher, 
Cloth, 12 mo. $1.25. 


| Practical and Artistic Basketry 


designed expressly for teachers and 
schools, Clotb,12mo. $1.00. 


II-15 East 24th Street, New York 


















== VERYBODY USES LEAD PENCILS more 
a or less, and the school children seem to be using 
<$them more than ever. An article that is of such 
general use should possess merit. It should be 
serviceable as well as strong and durable, then 
, it should be attractive in appearance, and 
lastly, should be carefully graded for the 
particular work for which it is designed. 













Ax Neel) DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
neice ' will commend themselves to all teachers 





as filling all these requirements. 





We will send you samples, if you will send us 16c. and tell us where you teach 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





857 








By Laura Rollins Tinsley, former Princi- 
pal jin the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
The first book published on basketry, 
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Not Only School Books But 


All sorts of Miscellaneous Books for School, 
College, Public and Private Libraries :: :: 





Importations of English Publications as well. 
The most thoroughly equipped book house in the 


centre of the largest book market in the country. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., 33-37 E. 17th St., New York 








INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY **sasss"” 


Joan A. Hatu, President Henry M. Paruutrs, Vice-President 
Wx. W. McCrznca, 2d Vice-President Wma. H. Saragant, Secretary 
December 31, 1905 
ASSETS . . . . « « $49,082,953 SURPLUS . . «© « « $3,366,374 
LIABILITIES * « « « 86,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 195,058,250 
Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATH GLAIMS « « $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . - $4,847,531 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 





NOW is the time to order School 
Furniture. Don’t forget to write 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE 
CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Manufacturers of the 
Standard and _ Faultless 
School Desks. All other 
furniture used in the school- 
room sold at very lowest prices. 

Also manufacturers of Opera, 
Assembly and Church Seating. ~ 
Write for prices. 


HINTS 48° HELPS 


For the SCHOOL-ROOM 


ARRANGED BY CAROLINE S. GRIFFIN 










UCCESSFUL plans and devices contributed by one hundred and fifty teachers 

who have used them in their school. What others have found helpful can be ! 

‘ tried again and again, and the successful plans of ene school-room can be used 

in others with like success. No one teacher can use all the suggestions but here are 

helptul plans for every possible contingency that may occur in the life of any ele- 
mentary school, . 


12 mo. cloth. 192 pp. $1.00 postpaid. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY MAIL. 
Der Row Ostalog of Books A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 


RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Miverals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every school in the United State, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.”’ 




















READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when commun- 
cating with advertisers, 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


toilet scap in 9! 
the world. 


Permanent 
income 
for you 


you know puts his money in i 


merits. 


manent income. 


to Secure a Permanent Income, 


development. 


ligation. 





Pears 


“Vour cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the finest 
} 


Don’t invest your money in 
anything just because some one 


t. 


Judge every proposition on its 


Look into the facts about rubber 
and cocoa culture and you’ll find 
that it not only brings greater 
returns than any other invest- 
ment, but gives you a safe, per- 


Our interesting booklet, ‘‘How 


” 


tells about rubber and cocoa in 
general and our plantations in 
particular—some of the best in 
the world and they are in actual 


Write for the booklet—no ob- 


The Veraguas Plantations Co. 
684 Drexel Building Philadelphia 





plans, topics for study, references. Special pri 
use in classes. 


for pupils, references, notes, etc. 


H. A. Davidson, — THE STUDY GUIDE SERIES -- Cambridge, 


a= THE STUDY GUIDE SERIES==aee 
THE STUDY OF IVANHOE. Third edition ready. Maps 
ce for 





A GUIDE TO ENGLISH SYNTAX. A practical study of English 
syntax in connection with prose text. Discussions of 
idioms, phrases, case-relations, use of the infinitive, etc. 
THE STUDY OF IDYLLS OF THE KING. Student’s edition ready 
in November, contaiving Idylls required for — 
entrance. Suggestions for the teacher, topics for study 


For full list of Study-Guides, prices, etc. address 





=) {LEARN LAW, 


endorsed by lawyers and educators. 


law. Liberalterms, Special 
now. Catalog free. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 








875 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 










We can teach you by mail, 14 years’ expe- 
rience enables us to say this positively. 
Our thousands of graduates prove it. Plan 


AT 


OME 


Three 


courses: College, Preparatory and Business 


offer 


LAW, 

















‘aE NIN NE MRED I CEE WARY ther ie 








